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spirit is not confined to the feminine 
6 Mi of humanity. 

Ethel glances at him in a superior way. 

“Ah! but I should not have enjoyed the 
shade half so much, except by contrast; so 
I was wiser, after all,” she retorts, triumph- 
antly, settling herself comfortably under the 
shadow of a great old tree and leaning against 
its huge trunk. 

“Little philosopher!” laughs Frank, with 
an air of good-comradeship that seems to 
imply some sort of relationship between 
them, though it can hardly be that of brother 
Nor are they cousins. When 
Ethel was but a tiny baby, Mrs. Raymond had 


day—what quieter, cooler spot can be i adopted her, and, while children, the two 
imagined? Into its depths, no out- played together as brother and sister, uncon- 
side sound can penetrate ; the stillness ; scious of the truth. Accident’ had disclosed 


h SHADY wood at noontide on a summer 


seems so profound as to be almost oppressive. 
But suddenly the stillness is broken by a} 


} it to both of them, and, though a great blow 
to Ethel at first, it was soon almost forgotten 


merry peal of ringing laughter, in a clzar } in the tendermens of her adopted family. 


girlish voice—such joyous heart-whole iaugh- } 
ter as only happy youth can indulge in. 

A moment later, two figures—a young man 
and girl—emerge from an unexpected turn in 
the road and enter the wood. Two care-free 
denizens of that enchanted country—youth 
—you would say; for the girl’s looks are as 
joyous as her laughter would betoken, and 
her companion seems thoroughly to enter 
into her mood... Gay, handsome, and young, 
pds happies mortals never laughed and vce 






shade of an old wood, on such a day?” cries 
Ethel, flushed and warm from exercise. 


“You know I wanted you to stay here and ; 


rest, but you wouldn’t do it,” says Frank, 








and Frank Re mond on set 
uneymorn ing. 
x «What tan i more de 1. than | 


Six years spent by Frank at a distant 


‘ school and college somewhat altered the 


relations between them. At twentytwo, he 
returned home to find Ethel developed into a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, who was, after all, 
not his sister. 

“ Really, Frank,” says his companion, after 
a momentary silence, “you are a very lazy 
young gentleman,” and she accentuates the 


} remark with a severe glance from what the 


reproved one suddenly realizes are the hand- 
somest eyes he has ever seen. 

“ Lazy?” he echoes, in amazement. 

“Yes, lazy; I said,” continues his monitor, 
uncompromisingly. 

“Why ?” is the astonished query. 

“Because you have idled away nearly a 


}month here, and have not done one useful 
provokingly, proving that the “ I-told-you- } 


thing.” 


(525) 
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“Come now, Ethel, it isn’t anything | “Whatever papa and you prefer; I am 
a month,” is the indignant protest. “ Besides, qe contented here, this hot weather,” she 
haven’t I been pegging away hard for the } } Says, “where we can do as we please.” So 
last six years? I think I deserve a little } they stay. 
vacation—don’t you?” ; Frank still insists on his adopted sister’s 
But there is no relenting in the judge’s face. ; entertaining him, and she does not seem 
“And then you make me waste so much | ' averse tothe task. With the usual blindness 
time, too,” she continues, severely ; “why, I I} of elders, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond are oblivi- 
accomplish nothing at all lately.” } ous of what the young people themselves 
. Frank laughs, quite unabashed. have not yet discovered—they are only per- 
“The mother told me, when I came home, } fectly happy. 
that you were the most industrious young} One day, as usual, when the sun is low in 
woman of her acquaintance; but I haven’t the west, Frank persuades Ethel to bring her 
seen any indication of it,” he goes mischiev- ; embroidery out in the grounds, where it is 
ously on. still perfectly light, though not sunny. He 
“Tt’s entirely your fault—you’re always places a rustic chair for her near the great 
dragging me off on some expedition or } fountain, where they can hear its cool gentle 
another,” Ethel defends herself, while a faint } splash, and, book in hand, stretches himself 
blush flits over her face. “Don’t you think } at her feet. She throws off the sun-hat 
it must be nearly luncheon-time?” she adds. ; which she no longer needs, and prepares to 
And the two return to the house. } work very industtiously. te etl OMB to 
Three weeks later, the Raymonds are still; Frank reads for a while, bit Ethel is not in 
at their country-seat, although discussing } the humor for listening —— she is in a mis- 
plans of travel. Frank seems satisfied to} chievous mood, and begins to tease the young 
loiter at home, not even caring for the visit- } man. 
ors which his mother suggests as a means of; “You seem pensive, Frank,” she observes, 
enlivening things. Ethel is indifferent. | lanphingly. “You have evidently left your 
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heart behind you in Cambridge. 
fide in me,” she continues, coaxingly. “ You 
know you assured me that you regarded me 
as a real sister. Tell me the name of your 
fair inamorata and all’ about her; I won’t 
breathe a word to anyone.” 

“Nonsense!” says Frank, almost crossly. 
He does not relish this sort of teasing. He 
is beginning to comprehend that he does not 
regard this beautiful girl as a real sister at all. 

But the more Ethel sees that Frank 
is actually teased, the more delighted she 
becomes, and she is about to go merrily on, 
when he suddenly interrupts her with: 

“T don’t look upon you as a real sister; 
there’s no use in pretending that I do—”’ 

Ethel’s neglected embroidery falls to the 
ground, as she springs up and flies precip- 
itously toward the house, exclaiming hastily : 

“Hark! Mamma is calling me.” 

Frank makes no attempt to follow her. 
He is wondering whether he was not mis- 
taken in fancying that hot blushes chased 
each other across his companion’s cheeks, 
when she fled so unceremoniously. Her 
confusion surely was encouraging. 

Ethel does not stop till she reaches her 
own room and drops into a chair by the 
window, to let the evening breeze cool her 
burning face. She is in a strange whirl of 
mingled delight and dread. 

Does Frank mean— 


thinking of? He only meant to rebuke her 
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Come, con- { 





Ah, no! what is she ; 


father died abroad, and your mother came 
home to give you birth and -then go too. 
The shock killed your grandmother, the 
only relative she knew of, and then you 
came to us.” 

Ethel sighs. 

“Neyer mind, dear, since you can learn 
so little about them—you belong to us. now.” 

There is a world of tenderness in her 
adopted mother’s voice, but that cannot 
quite satisfy Ethel to-night. 

“Tf I only knew something about them— 
about my father,” she goes on, in a low voice. 

“Your mother and I were friends when 
we were young, as I have told you,” answers 
Mrs. Raymond, “but we had not seen each 
other for years. It was a strange coincidence 
that I should hear. of your friendless state 
and take you for my own, but I could never 
learn anything about your father.” 

Ethel only presses the soothing hand in 
reply. The shadow of a coming sadness 
seems to mingle with the joy that is 
awaking in her heart as Frank’s words 
nestle there. 

When Ethel goes to bed that night, she 
cannot help wondering whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond would be as willing to claim 
her as Frank’s wife as they were to adopt 
her as their daughter. 





Il. 
TOWARD evening on the following day, 


impertinent curiosity as to his feelings; but } a traveler upon a jaded and rather forlorn- 


her heart tells her better. 
dusk now, and Ethel is thankful —the 


It is growing ; looking horse might have been seen jogging 


along the high-road just outside of the 


friendly summer twilight will hide her Raymonds’ land. This portion of their 


confusion. 

When it is quite dark, she goes downstairs, 
knowing they will wonder where she is, She 
finds Mrs. Raymond alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“Frank went for a walk, and your father 
accompanied him,” that lady explains, and 
Ethel is much relieved to hear it. There are 
no lights, and, as it is a moonless night, her 





place was wild and uncultivated, Mr. Ray- 
mond having just lately bought it. 

There being no fence yet erected between 
the public road and the private land, the 
horseman guided his weary beast across a 
stony meadow and halted under a tree. 
Here he fastened his horse, and, by a 
roundabout path, found his way into the 
grounds near the house, where the shrubbery 


mother’s face is hardly visible in the shadows, ; was thickest. 


so she,takes an ottoman at Mrs. Raymond’s 
feet and sits silent for a while! 


That morning, Frank and his father had 
gone to town on business quite unexpectedly, 


“Mother,” she says, suddenly, in a low} leaving Ethel and her mother alone together 
constrained voice, “have you really told me} all day, for which the young girl was not at 


all you know about my own parents? Is 
there nothing more to tell?” 
“Nothing, dear. I wish, for your sake, 


there were,” is the gentle answer. 





“Your ' 


all sorry. Frank had pressed her hand very 

tenderly when he bade her good-bye, and her 

eyes had fallen under. his eloquent gaze. 
Late ‘in the ‘afternoon; Ethel had taken 
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a book and sat in the garden, so busily { unexpected telegram in reply. It said: 


reading that-she did not hear footsteps as 
the strange intruder entered the shrubbery. 
A man of about fortyfive or fifty, his 


clothes were shabby as well as travel-stained, | 


his face dark and sinister, and his entire 
appearance was decidedly repellant. A 
shadow fell athwart the page of Ethel’s 
book, and she looked up with a start of 
astonishment, to see this unprepossessing 
stranger near. A cry broke from her, but 
the man shook his head and spoke in such 
a tone of command that she was silent. 

Mr. Raymond and his son being detained 
by some complication in their business over- 
night, they sent a message home to that 
effect and remained in the city. 

Early in the morning, they received an 








“Come back at once.” 

Alarmed though uncomprehending, they 
took the first train and reached their desti- 
nation before noon. 

The house and grounds seemed strangely 
still and oppressive, as Frank turned the 
key in the lock and swung back the great 
}door. A servant in the hall, evidently wait- 
; ing, came forward and gravely informed them 
: that Mrs. Raymond was in her room. 

; “Miss Ethel is with her, I suppose?” 
; asked the young man, as he followed his 
$ father up the broad stairs. 





' The solemn servant only shook his head, - 


} and, with a strange premonition of evil, 
; Frank passed into his mother’s room. She 
‘ was sitting there alone, but she rose on her 
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husband’s_ entrance, 
and, bursting into 
tears, threw herself 
into his open arms. 

“Ethel is gone,” 
she gasped, as soon 
as her sobs would 
allow her to speak. 

“Gone? Ethel 
gone?” Both men 
spoke at once. 

For answer, Mrs, 
Raymond held out 
a note in the well- 
known handwriting. 

“ My dear ones,” it 
began, “can you ever 
forgive me for what 
I am about to do? 
I am going to leave 
you—you, who are 
the dearest to me on 
earth—after all your 
kindness. But what 
else can I do? My 
father is not dead; 
he has come back to 
claim me. He is not 
—no, I will not say 
it—but there is noth- 
ing else to do but 
leave you. He has 
proved beyond a 
doubt that he is my 
father, Alas! Iiam 
very unhappy., I 
dare not trust myself 
to bid you all: good- 
bye, for fear you 
might urge me to re- 
main. Farewell. Yours forever, lady had retired to her room. On going 

Erne...” } downstairs when it grew dark, she had seen 

A silence fell on them as they finished this nothing of her daughter, at which she won- 
strange epistle, and they looked from one to } dered a little, though she did not become 
the other in bewilderment. | uneasy until later, when she sent a servant 

“Does she mean ‘that she has left us, to go } to hunt her. Not finding her at once, she of 
with him?” asked Mrs. Raymond, wearily: 4 course became much alarmed and instituted 

“ What else can she mean?” answered her}a thorough search. The note was found, 
husband, sadly. and, as soon as possible, she had telegraphed 

When she was able to explain things, Mrs. ; to the absentees. 

Raymond told her bewildered listeners how ; It was then, on witnessing their son’s grief, 
this disappearance had: occurred. Immedi- ; that the parents understood for the first time 
ately after dinner, which they took about; his feeling toward their adopted daughter. 
half-past five, Ethel had, as usual, repaired } They looked at each other in a silent bewil- 
to the grounds with a book, while the elder | derment which added to their sorrow. 

Vou. XCVII—28. 
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“We must set out at once to find her,” 
cried Frank, in an impetuosity of haste, 
anxious to give some vent to his wretched- 
ness in action, and he went immediately to 
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whhdae herself hen his’ arms, and, pale 
and trembling, whispers to the astonished 


} children : 
“ It is my brother, dears; go into the house 


make inquiries at the station, No one had} and play until mamma returns,” and, with 
left there yesterday, he was informed by the } the habit of ready obedience, they depart. 


man in charge, who of course knew him, 


“Oh, why have you come, Frank? How 


except several persons well known in the} did you find me?” asks Ethel, in a despair- 
neighborhood. Then Frank rode over to the } ing tone. 


next stopping-place. 

Here he was informed that a man and 
woman, the latter closely veiled, had left 
there for Philadelphia, the preceding even- 
ing. Frank at once sent word to his mother, 
and took the next train. In three-quarters 
of an hour, he reached the city; but, once 
arrived, he scarcely knew what to do. It 
seemed almost a hopeless undertaking; and, 
besides, they had nearly twentyfour hours’ 
start of him. : 

The following day was spent in a search 

’ in nothing. Returning home 

the ‘evening train, he found his mother 
veri and for weeks father and son watched 
bd ed neten, after his mother’s recovery, 
nk traveled everywhere, but no trace of 

eould he ever discover, 

and discouraged, he sat in his room 
at a large hotel, one day, when a servant 
brought him a telegram from his father. It 
ran thus: 

“Come at-once. Nothing is wrong, but I 
=r see you.” 








Co 


III. 

‘iit old-fashioned garden in the 
suburbs of one of our large Western cities, 
a high stone wall, covered with vines and 
trees with leafy branches, shutting out the 
eurious' gaze. Within its pleasant privacy, 
a young lady of twentyone or twentytwo, in 
a simple morning-dress and modest hat, is 
sitting with two children. Removing her 
hat, she enters into a romp with the young- 
sters, feeling secure from intrusion. 

Suddenly there is a step on the gravel— 
someone enters from the front garden; and, 
turning round, Ethel sees once more her 
adopted brother, and, forgetting for a moment 
everything, allows him to clasp her to his 
heart in a long close embrace. 

“Found at last!” he exclaims, in deep 
thankfulness. 

Then, suddenly remembering, she hastily 


But. Frank’s voice is full of joy as he 
answers only by saying: “Are we alone, 
dearest? I have so much to say to you.” 

Ethel points toward the little walk by the 
wall, where no one can see them. Mechan- 
ically she puts on her hat and accepts the 
support of Frank’s arm, feeling hardly able 
to do without it. With one hand, she hastily 
pushes the loose waves of hair, disarranged 
in her romp with the children, under her 
hat, while they pace up and down the walk. 

“T have searched for you ever since you 
left us, darling,” he says, tenderly ; “but my 
search was vain.. The other day, I received 
a telegram calling me home. I went and 
learned everything. The man who claimed 
you as his daughter was dying in a hospital, 
and sent for my father to confess the truth. 
I know now why you left us so cruelly. 
That wretch liad stolen papers from your 
own father, his friend, and palmed himself 
off on you. He wanted money, of course. 
He thought that through you he could work 
on us—that, rather than confess you were 
the daughter ofan eseaped convict, you 
would give him money. He little thought 
that you would leave us altogether.” 

“TI never would, if I had not felt sure that 
you loved me,” whispers Ethel. “I could 
not bring that disgrace on you, or on them 
either. I have sent that man my earnings, 
but I have never seen: him since we reached 
Philadelphia. I had plenty of money of my 
own, and I was fortunate in finding work; 
but I knew how unhappy you would all be 
about me. If it had not been for our love, 
I should have staid and told them every- 
thing ; but I knew you would never give me 
up—it seemed the only way.” 

The happy lovers’ explanations last until 
Ethel’s charges interrupt them, and, the next 
day, the doubly-united family are together— 
, never, as they fondly tell each other, to part. 
A week later, Ethel becomes Ethel Raymond 
in law, and Frank loses a sister only to find 
a wife. 
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WHEN DID UNCLE PHILBROKE DIE? 


BY,CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 
AUTHOR OF “A SHADOW LOVE,’’ ‘‘LOUISE AND I,’’ ‘‘A QUAINT 
LITTLE MAID,’’? AND OTHER STORIES, 

THaT was the burning question which { in just three days from the beginning of the 
kept me in a state of feverish anxiety for; attack. Under such a weight of personal 
three months, during a certain youthful ; bereavement, therefore, it may be readily 
period of my career—a question, the answer } understood that the circumstance of Uncle 
to which, when it finally came, nearly break- } York’s death was soon lost sight of, not only 
ing my heart. But why anticipate? by myself, but by my mother and sister. 
I had never seen my Uncle Philbroke ; The announcement of his demise came to us 
York, for he lived in England, and I was } in the form of a marked newspaper, in which 
born in America. To be truthful, I may add } also appeared a brief statement that he had 

that I had never. entertained the slightest ; been the victim of a steamboat-disaster. 

wish to see Uncle Philbroke, knowing him One evening, as I returned from the office 

only as a miserly old fellow living across the  —for I earned a fair salary as a book-keeper 
water, who chanced to be my father’s elder | in a commercial house—mother greeted me 
brother. In due course of events, however, ; at the door of the sitting-room with a long 
he died—under very distressing circum- ; blue envelope bearing a foreign stamp and 
stances, to be sure;. and, had it not been ' ; postmark, It was addressed to my father, 

for a rather interesting clause in his will,: and, upon taking out the enclosure—my 
I should probably have passed the occurrence } mother had broken the seal before I came 
by, at the time, with a few words of regret } in—I read these words: 

at so tragic a taking-off, but with no great; “Dear Sir: You have doubtless, ere 
depth of sorrow. this, been made aware of the death of your 

Do not think me heartless, in making so only brother, Philbroke York, Esq., of I 
frank an ayowal of a lack of feeling; for, ay Corners, Elton, who. same 








it must be remembered, I had never seen } injured by a boiler-explosion while pyle : 
my uncle, and, betwecn my father and his } his wife dying at very nearly the same hour, — 
brether, but few letters had passed in all} though ina different place. By a clause in 
the years that my father had lived in Amer-} your late brother’s will, should his death 
ica, Of Aunt York, less even was known; ?} occur after that of his wite, you w 
for she became Mrs. Philbroke York about } his sole heir. On the other hand, Mrs. Y Ye 
three years after my father quitted England, } has left a will bequeathing her entire for 
and, previous to that event, he had neither ; to her surviving relatives, which of eg 
seen nor known her or her family. would include her husband’s fortune shou 
From long habit of business thrift, coupled } she survive him, as he leaves everything DF 
with extreme penuriousness, Uncle Philbroke } her. As it is a matter of considerable doubt — 
was very rich; and having no children, and at the present time whether your brother 
being so much older than his wife, it was } survived his wife, or your sister-in-law out- 
taken for granted by our family that, in the { lived her husband, it would be well for you 
event of his decease, he would leave consider- ; to come to England at once, pending a settle- 
able money to my aunt. That was the fact ; ment of the question. 
in the case, as I one day learned, though; “In case this is impossible, however, if you 
the matter was brougl# to my understanding } will give us power-of-attorney, we will be 
in rather a startling manner. happy to look after your interests in the best 
To go back alittle in my narrative: By | manner possible, and will be pleased to sub- 
a strange fatality, father was taken danger- | scribe ourselves, respectfully, your attorneys, 
ously ill about two weeks before the death } HATFIELD & HALForp. 
of my uncle, his malady terminating fatally : To ARCHIBALD YorK, Esq.” 
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WHEN DID UNCLE PHILBROKE DIE? 

In a postscript to the letter, I learned that, ; six weeks had passed, found myself seriously 
in the event of Archibald York (my father) | } considering the idea of taking her back to 
having departed this life, by a codicil to the America with me, when—yes, when I had 
will, my uncle had bequeathed his property settled beyond any doubt the point that Aunt. 
to his “beloved nephew, Bradford York,” Margaret had kindly breathed her last a few 
under the conditions previously stated— moments before Uncle Philbroke. I felt it. 
namely, his survival of the wife. In short, } would be an easy conquest, and, with a fort- 
I was that beloved nephew, and, as a pos- } ; une to lay at her feet, doubly so. 
sible heir to an uncle’s thousands, perhaps | But, if I had made good headway in an 
millions, I provided myself with necessary } entanglement of the affections during this 
papers of identification, and, with a sum of ; time, I made none whatever in disentangling 
money representing half of my savings for the muddle which had called me to England. 





three years, I sailed on the very next steamer } 
for England. 

I will not take time here to narrate all that 
transpired in the next two months. Messrs. 
Hatfield & Halford certainly used their 
utmost endeavors to bring light out. of the 
darkness which seemed to enshroud my 


» unele’s death, but without avail. 


a 


“Meanwhile, I endeavored to hunt up some 
of my relatives—distant ones, to be sure— 
and was so far successful that, in a week or 
two, I found a cousin of my father’s, who 
welcomed me warmly. He had two grown 
daughters, quite pretty girls, though rather 
too quiet and childlike, I thought, to be very 
companionable from the American stand- 
point. To speak plainly, they absolutely did 
not know how to flirt, and could not con- 
verse. 

T continued to visit at the house, however, 
for I frequently met there a friend to these 
two young ladies, a sweet-faced girl of eigh- 








: This much, and no more, was known: My 
} aunt, who was in delicate health, being a 
sufferer from heart-disease, experienced such 
a shock upon receiving intelligence of the 
deplorable accident, knowing that her hus- 
band could not live, that she was immediately 
prostrated, and breathed her last quietly in 


} the presence'of a sister and other members 


of the household, at precisely five minutes 
past three, this point being proved without a 
shadow of doubt. Uncle Philbroke, on the 
contrary, had been so terribly injured that 
the surgeons declared he would not survive 
the journey to the hospital, and he was there- 
fore made as comfortable as possible at the 
steamboat-landing whither the disabled ves- 
sel had been towed, his death being moment- 
arily expected. He had lived, however, 
several hours, his death occurring, as nearly 
as could be ascertained, somewhere near 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Dunbarton and her sister, Miss Mills, 


teen or twenty, who was not only able to } only surviving relatives (sisters) of Margaret 
conyerse, and to converse well, but, if she } York, who represented the other side of this 
knew nothing of the science of flirting, looked } pretty muddle in which an unfortunate 


out of her brown eyes so innocently, 

yet in so dangerously fascinating a man- 

, that I soon began to have misgivings as 
my own powers of resistance. 


boiler-explosion had involved me, had been 
very persistent in their efforts to prove that 
the wife outlived the husband, and certainly 
the indications seemed to prove the correct- 


She professed a deep interest in America, ; ness of the theory. 


and never wearied of my commonplace 


descriptions of people and customs in the} 


land of my nativity. I professed a sincere 
love for American institutions, and frequently 
spoke with such warmth that the girl seemed 
to be carried away upon the tide of my 
enthusiasm. Then her eye would beam so 
sympathetically into mine, that I often forgot 
there were others in the room, and directed 
the chief part of my conversation to her 
alone. 

So it came about that I fell desperately in 
love with pretty Mary Clement, and, before 


One morning, Mr. Halford sent for me, 
and, in the course of our conversation, asked 


; me point-blank if, since coming to England, 


I had met anyone by the name of Clement. 
I felt my cheeks flush at the direct question, 
but, before I could answer, he added: “There 


is a certain Dr. Robert Clement, who is 
believed to have been near your uncle at 
the moment of his death. There were two 
or three other witnesses also, who have not 
yet been examined, because we cannot obtain 
even a clue to their identity, through the 
offer of rewards or by other means. 


It has 
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been hinted that they are kept out of the {nesses to my uncle’s death; they were 
way; as their testimony is important, how- | working with a purpose, and in a few weeks 
ever, we shall make every effort to find them.” ; were successful. Then a new complication 
So I went back to my cousins and to} arose, The statements of the two witnesses 
Mary Clement, toward whom, somehow, I ' were found to vary widely, oonsidering that 
felt myself more than ever drawn, as I real- ; the deaths of my uncle and aunt had been 
ized that she might be a relative to Dr. }so nearly coincident. One swore that it was 
Clement, and was possibly my enemy. More : three o’clock, because he thought he heard 
than once, I found myself upon the point of | six strokes of a ship’s bell upon a vessel 
questioning her; but, like a coward, I held ; : lying near; the other stated under oath that 
my peace, because I did not dare think of | he looked at his watch only a minute or two 
the possibility of bringing the present delight- ; before Mr. York breathed his last, and that 
ful experience to a close, I had been told by } it was ten minutes after three. 
my cousins that her home was in London, } ; Mrs. Dunbarton’s lawyer insisted that 
but that she was visiting among her father’s there was far more likelihood of the ship’s 
relatives in the neighborhood. I now learned ; bell having been struck on time, than that 
it from her own lips, and with it the unwel- ; the watch of the deck-hand who helped move 
come information that she was to return to Mr. York after death was right. I more than 
the city in a very few days. half agreed with him, though kept my 
By this time, we had become more than | opinions to myself. The case was settled, 
good friends, and so it came about that on ; however, in a day or two; for the officer was 
the last day but one, of her visit, I forgot discovered who had removed the valuables 
everything but my love for her, and offered ‘ from my uncle’s person, for safe-keeping, as 
her then and there my heart and prospective ; soon as life was extinct, and he swore posi- 
fortune ; for I felt sure of making one, some- | tively that, when removing Mr. York’s watch 
time, in America, by hard work, even if I; from his vest-pocket, he noted that it was 
did not secure one in England by inheritance. ; exactly one minute past three. So I lost my 
Evidently she was wholly unprepared for ; fortune, and, what made it the harder to 
my declaration, yet, from several little things, ; bear, upon returning home I found ‘that my 
I judged that the proposition was not alto- ; employers, after waiting a reasonable time, 
gether distasteful to her. Then I grew bolder had given my place to another. For weeks 
and resorted to entreaty, begging her, with ; I sought employment, without success. Life 
boyish fervor, for her answer. She talked } grew very dark to me then, and thoughts of 
with me for some time, in a kind of half- Mary Clement only added to the depth of my 
serious pleasantry, interposing all manner of ' despair, for, as she had not even replied to 
ridiculous objections to that I was urging so | the letter I had written, telling her of my 
persistently. Then, growing thoughtful and _ return, I felt that she too was against 
looking away from me so that I could not see} me. Then I made up my mind to leave 
her face, she told me that on many accounts | iad and friends, and seek employment in a 
she wished to say yes, but that there were } ; distant city. 
reasons, hardly explainable at the present} Here, amid new surroundings, a ray of 
time, why we should not at once become ; sunshine at last came to me; for, after a 
engaged. On the other hand, she said she time, I found a place in a large mercantile 
could not bear to say no, but, if I were establishment, though the pay was so small 
willing to wait for her answer, perhaps it } that it seemed to me like beginning life anew. 
would someday be as I wished. } I determined to make the best of it, however, 
I was sorely disappointed, for the three and had about settled down to work in earn- 
months which she named seemed an age; } est when I received the long-expected letter 
and the little “if.” which had so suddenly } from Mary Clement. It ran as follows: 
interposed itself in the way, appeared as a} “DEAR BRADFORD: You doubtless have 
mountain to overshadow my affection. The } thought it very strange that your kind letter 
next day, I bade her good-bye, and for a} has remained so long unanswered. Yet I 
time she was lost to me. {have thought of you every day since we 
Meanwhile, Hatfield & Halford left no; parted, and would gladly have written you 
stone unturned to discover the missing wit- ' every day, could I havedone so. My mother 
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was very angry when she learned who my 
American friend was, and forbade a continu- 
ance of the acquaintance. I could have told 
her sooner, had I wished to do so; and I 
admit I felt a cértain prejudice, myself, when, 
early in our acquaintance, I became aware 
that you were my enemy. But it was too late 
then; and so, in obedience to my mother’s 
wishes, I have not even written you, though 
I know it has given us both pain. 

“This is my birthday, and, as I am now 
eighteen years of age, I am no longer a child, 
and have a right to choose for myself. It is 
the day, too, on which I promised to give 
you my answer. Do you think for one 
moment that I could say no? And now, 
dear, let me tell you who I am, for your 
cousins in England told you some pretty fibs 
when you were visiting them, hoping to spare 
you embarrassment. My father, John Clem- 
ent, was the first husband of the present Mrs. 


JEAL 


Dunbarton, her second husband also deceased. 
Consequently, my brother Robert and I are 
direct heirs to the fortune which might have 
been all yours, but which, I trust, someday 
you will have a share in. And I am glad 
things turned out as they did; for, had you 
gained two suits at the same time, people 
might have made very hateful remarks about 
me, which they cannot make about you, for 
‘you could not have known that I was a 
relative to your aunt,” etc., etc. 

That was several years ago. Mary Clement 
York is sitting near me as I write, for we 
have been married two years. As to the fort- 
une, I do not wish for any part of it now, as 
I have a richer fortune in the love of my wife 
than one my uncle might have left me, even 
were it doubled in amount. Besides, with a 
fair income and a sensible woman to aid me 
with her good counsel, I am accumulating a 
fortune of my own. 
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BY GERTIE VIVIAN GUERNSEY. 


I saT with my love in the twilight; 
She held her guitar on her knee, 

And was singing a plaintive ballad, 
To an olden melody, 

And somehow the music’s pathos 
Passed into her face and air, 

And a longing I could not fathom 
Dreamed in her eyes so fair. 


Then a shadow fell over my spirit, 
Like the twilight after the day, 

For I saw that her thoughts had drawn her 
A thousand miles away. 


~_—_—r 


Had the song recalled to her fancy 
Some lover of other times? 

Was the old romance repeated 
In the poet’s sad sweet rhymes? 


And thus, as we sat together, 
We seemed so far apart, 
For how could I guess the distance 
That lay *twixt heart and heart? 
But she turned and looked at me, smiling, 
When the mournful song was done, 
And my jealous doubts were banished, 
Like the clouds before the sun. 





THE SILENT HARP. 


BY GEORGE FR 


EDERICK PARK. 


On HARP, whose numbers were once used to 
waken 
Rich melody within fair Poesy’s bowers, 
Now dost thou lie hushed, spiritless, forsaken, 
Stripped of thy beauteous wreaths of wild- 
wood flowers. 


Alas! that such a change should overcome thee, 


That thou shouldst cease thy lay like bird that 


‘ And freeze the soul that dwelt among thy 
: wires. 


oe, 


Is there no touch that can arouse thy slumbers? 
Is there no hand that can attune thy strings? 
No voice to bid thee breathe harmonious numbers? 

No heart to listen while that soft sings? 





That hand’s too shadowy, that voice too distant, 


tires ; That touch too fine, to wake those old refrains; 
Alas! that death’s chill breath should so benumb 3 The heart that knows thy soul was e’er existent 
thee, ‘ Hears but the echo of thy former strains. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

aera) LAT evening, Rou- } 
an took the train ; 
for Puget Sound. } 
All night long, he 
lay awake, while 
the train went 
wheeling through 
the tunnel - dark- 





Helen Dudley — 








ness, thinking of} shores reaching almost around it; 


instead of working. Here it is May, and 
;work promised for July not even begun. 
‘I must find some quiet nook on this blue 
Sound, and go to werk. I must, first of all, 
however, make up my mind to fonmet her!” 

So he drifted down that shining inland 
sea until he came to Bellingham Bay, lying 
in the shape of a mighty horse-shoe in the 
morning light, with the green Washington 
to the 
south, the chaste Olympics rise into the 


while he watched, in a dazed way, the} purple mist, and in the east the mighty 
sparks glancing past his window, and the ; dome of all the Cascades leans to the sky, 


great columns of white steam curling through } 
The regular rock-a-bye motion } 


the soft air. 


making fit setting for that ocean-lake. 
When Rouan stepped ashore, that May 


and the monotonous clickety-click lulled his } | morning, the dreamy beauty of the scene 
senses ; his window was open, and sometimes, } soothed him, and he felt the overpowering 
when on some high trestle the train slack- ' desire to write throbbing along his full yeins. 
ened to a snail-pace and there was no rattling § ’ A new wooden town, bare of paint or adorn- 
of bolts or straining of couplings, he heard } ‘ment, clambered over the hills that sloped 
the clear rushing of waters flowing along gradually, green as emeralds, to the bay; a 
rock floor-ways and the lonely piping of long narrow pier ran out into the water fully 
mellow-throated frogs. 3a mile, and red-bloused village-girls leaned 
Once, he put his feverish head out into the } against the railings, watching the passengers, 
cool night, and saw twin stars sleeping in a; with shy eyes. Here and there, a fisherman 
black pool of water—bringing a message from } stood with his line cast into the water, and a 
heaven, even as her eyes brought a message } pile of sparkling fish at his feet; two or three 





from her own soul. 

But with morning came Seattle, that busy 
bustling Queen of the West; where all is 
hurry and worry and confusion; where dol- 
lars slip ‘out of one’s hands far more easily 
than cents in an Eastern city; where people 


work and scheme and kill for money, and ; 


the blue sea laughs in the sunlight and } 
rebukes them, unheard. 


saw-mills sent reguiar whirring shrieks across 
the quiet air; great fir forests arose, like solid 
impenetrable walls, behind the little clearing, 
and the sound of the axe and hammer and 
occasional thundering blasts mingled with 
the sweet peaceful tones of nature. 
Glancing seaward, Rouan felt his heart 
; swell. The blue snow-capped waves came 


t rolling in, to break into a million particles 


A few days in Seattle sufficed to bring { on the pebbled beach, and restless sea-gulls 


Rouan to his senses. 


“T have made a fool of myself,” he 
“T have 


thought, pulling himself together. 


} dropped, with one glistening gleam, down 
through the purplish mist that hung over 
the water; while, in the far golden distance, 


idled away a whole month in Portland } blown sails drifted out to the ocean, 
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Rouan selected a “boarding- house” in{ She led the way through several wide pas- 
preference to a hotel, because there was a sages to another large cool room, smelling 
green lawn on all sides, and old twisted } sweetly of lavender and dried rose-leaves. A 
fruit-trees, now one tangle of white and} high snowy bed occupied one corner; there 
pink blooms. The house was an old white} were also a chest of drawers, a wardrobe, a 
rambling one, that had been built before } small table, and two comfortable chairs; a 
a town was thought of; but the windows } bright rag-carpet, carefully woven in stripes, 
were big and low, and the rose-vines that; adorned the floor, and at the windows were 
peeped in were already loaded with buds. { white curtains hanging in full soft folds, 
A tall thin old lady met Rouan, and } drawn back by yellow ribbons. 
surveyed him with looks of mild distrust. { At one of these windows, a girl was kneel- 
“ndeed, sir,” she said, with a benevolent | ing, her elbows upon the sill, her face resting 
air, “I wouldn’ hurt nawbody’s feelin’s fur } in the pink cup of her hands. 
th’ leetle money there’s in th’ card Rouan, following her eyes, was delighted 








business. But I’m mighty partickler ’s t’ } to find that no trees broke the view of the 
who I take; so, I’ll hev t’ know ye’s business 
*fore I could take yees—though, ’pun my 
word ’n’ hon’r, yees ’s most genteel-look’n’ !” 

Rouan took off his hat with a low bow. 

“T am charmed that my appearance is 
prepossessing,” he said. “If you will allow 
me to come in, I think I can satisfy you 
as to my respectability.” 


sea from this side of the house, and that the 
waves rolled up within fifty yards of the 
orchard, making a low booming sound along 
the shore, now that the tide was flowing in. 
“Nem!” said the woman, with some asper- 
ity. “Get up from thet winder, will yees? 
Can’t yees find nothin’ better t’ do then t’ 
set ther ’n’ look ’t th’ Sound from ower t’ 
“Cert’n’ly; walk right inter th’ liv’n’-} ower? Fill them pitchers!” 
room.” And she opened the door wide. “Them pitchers is filled,” replied the girl, 
The “liv’n’-room” was large and cool and ; quietly. She arose as she spoke, and stood, 
shaded, nicer in every way than Rouan had } tall and haughty and queenly, before them. 
expected to find it. He threw himself wearily } In her way, she was the most perfect speci- 
into a large chair. men of womanhood Rouan had ever seen, 
“The only reason I spoke o’ fit, sir,” said and he could not remove his eyes from her. 
the woman, looking at the full blue veins; Her form was beautifully rounded; her 
on his brow, and unconsciously giving him ; arms and shoulders, bare and snfooth as 
a corner in her motherly heart, “’s b’cause ; satin, were of a rich olive tinge, as was also 
I only want Lord-fear’n’ peoples ’n my house. ; her face, with a warm color lying in her 
Ther’ was a painter-feller here onct, ’n’ I do} cheeks. Her hair was black, and lay in curl- 
think’s it’s wicked t’ go about a-doin’ nothin’ ing rings about her temples and close to her 
from mornin’ till night but look ’t th’ sky ; neck; her eyes were so black and shining, 
*n’ th’ sea.” they made Rouan remember those two stars 
Rouan colored slightly. in the pool that bitter night he had left Port- 
“T am afraid you will banish me, then,” } land, and his soul grew sick at the remem- 
he said, in a disappointed tone. “TI only } brance. 
came here to rest—I need rest.” ; “She’s not my reel dawter, sir,” said Mrs. 
“Yees shall stay,” said the woman, her } Mowber, when the girl had left the room. “I 
yoice trembling a little; “yees look like my } jest ’dopted her, though I do treat her jest 
son—my unfort’nit son, sir, what went daft } like my own.” 
’n’ killed hisself fer th’ love of a married} She drew aside the curtains, patted the 























woman, sir!” cushions in the chairs, brushed some imagi- 
“Good heavens!” ejaculated Rouan, with } nary dust from the table with her kerchief, 


a cold chill at his heart. ‘ and Rouan found himself alone. Alone—in 
“Yes, sir,” and the woman rocked slowly a big homely country-house, with sweet 
back and forth, with her hands clasped about ; scents and flowers all about him, and an 
her knees, “drownded hisself off Dead ; unbroken view of the blue rolling sea! 
Man’s Point, sir, ’n’ I can’t abide th’ sight; He sat down by the window and iried to 
0’ th’ water never sence. But yees shall concentrate his thoughts upon his work. 
stay, b’cause yees looks like him.” Suddenly the girl “Nem” came before his 
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vision, as ‘aie had looked when she arose from 
the floor. Why not put her into his novel? 
A Western tale should certainly have a typ- 
jical Western heroine; where could he find 
one more characteristic than ‘“ Nem”? 
Besides, he would have daily opportunities 
to study her—her dress, her language, her 
ways. With a long sigh of relief, he finally 
decided that Nem should grace the pages 
of his next novel. He then threw himself 
wearily upon his soft white bed. 

“Killed himself for a married woman!” 
he muttered, a great drowsiness stealing over 
him. He heard the tide swelling along the 
sands; the sea-breeze blew shoreward, full 
and strong, dashing the wet fragrance of 
lilacs into the room; the droning hum of 
many happy bees and the scream of a sea- 
gull stole to him. 

“Killed himself for a married woman !” 
he repeated, now half asleep. “And—he 
looks—like me!” 

Then he sank into profound dreamless 
‘sleep. 

When the sun sank, like a great wheel of 
gold, behind the purple hills, that night, 
leaving its glorious radiance, like a dead 
man’s fame, to make the world mad of 
admiration, and long pale tints blent with 


all about fash’nable society: I’ve been ?’ 
board’n’-school ’n’ attended their receptions 





’n’ balls ’n’—’n’ all those things: ’n’ I do 
hate ’em!” 
“You hate them?” said Rouan. ‘“ Yet I 


think that could scarcely be called society.” 

“Tt’s enough society fer me. I hated all 
th’ girls, with their powdered faces ’n’ 
bleached hair!” 

“And how about the men?” 

“T hated them too!” she replied, with 
something like a sob, looking at him defi- 
antly. “Insignificant, curled, pritty—oh, 
I did hate them!” 

“T imagined,” said Rouan, .thoughtlessly, 
“that you had always lived here: that -you 
had never been out of sight of Bellingham 
Bay.” 

She colored deeply. 

“T know what yuh mean,” she said, after 
a little hesitation, speaking calmly, with 
evident difficulty. “I dress like th’ people 
here, ’n’ I talk like the people here. I know 
better, though,” she looked at him wistfully, 
“indeed I do. When I am away from home, 
I talk ’n’ dress like—like other people. 
Bt when I’m here, they all talk th’ one 
langweege, ’n’ I fall into it so quick like; 
it’s so easy to run yer words together, ’n’ 





glowing colors across the waters, Rouan,‘s’ hard t’ remember, unless”—and uncon- 


sauntering down to the beach, came upon } 


the girl. She was kneeling down upon the ; 
wet sands left bare by the ebbing tide, | 
gathering shells and filling her dress with | 
them. 

She did not see him until he was quite close 
to her; she started then, and for a moment 
her hands trembled with vague confusion; a 
rich beautiful color stole into her browned 
cheeks; her dress slipped out of her hands, 
and the pink sea-shells rattled down upon the 
sand, clinking softly one against the other. 

“Well,” said Rouan, with a smile of 
admiration at her confusion, “I am in great 
luck to find you down here this evening; 
I have been lonely. Are you ever lonely?” 

“Lonely?” repeated the girl, in a tone 
of great bitterness. “I am always lonely. 
I ’most die o’ bein’ lonely, sometimes.” 

“Not much society?” questioned Rouan, 
with an amused smile. 

Nem looked at him, her fine lip curling 
with scorn. 

“Don’t think I’m so small-natured ’s t’ 
regret that,” she replied, coldly. 


sciously the girl gathered the whole truth 
}into a nutshell—“ unless yer born to ’t ’n 
; th’ first place.” 

Rouan, deeply moved, was silent. 

“Only,” said Nem, looking away across 
the sea, with great tears gathering in her 
eyes, “only, I wish—I do wish—you had 
not spok’n o’ fit. I knew ’t all s’ well 
b’fore, b’t t? hev ’t put into words—oh, ’t 
hurts s’ much worse!” 

“Forgive me,” said Rouan, hurriedly. 
“ But indeed: you misunderstood me. Come, 
let us have pleasanter thoughts. What do 
you do to pass away the time?” 

“T have a boat ’n’ a horse ’n’ a dog,” 
replied Nem, smiling, though her eyes were 
wet. 

“Do you row?” Rouan looked at her 
firm girlish arm, with a look of strength 
lying beneath its dimples—quite the loveliest 
arm he had ever seen, he thought for an 
instant: then he drew in his breath shiver- 
ingly, in a very agony of remembrance. 

“Row?” repeated the girl. “I should 





“T know! think I did row. I'll take you out often, ’f 
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yuh care t’ go, I love t’ go when a storm ’s had not placed them there; once, even, his 
comin’ ever from Lummi way, ’n’ th’ great’ hose were neatly darned: he did not wear 
waves beat up about yuh, ’n’ th’ wind cuts ; darned hose, and threw them contemptuously 
through yuh like a knife.” into the fire, but a tender expression went 
“T think I would like that too,” said across his face as he remembered the brown 
Rouan, musingly, carried away by her enthu- } busy fingers that had toiled over them. 
siasm. “I am sure I would like epee Once, he was lying in his hammock, which 
you.” ; was swung out under a heavily-loaded apple- 
“With me?” repeated Nem, with a little } tree whose branches drooped to the ground 
startled wonder in her tone, her earnest eyes} all about him. It was late afternoon, and 
turning to his. ; he was sinking into oblivion to the drowsy 
“What a very child you are!” he said, ; humming of bees, when a light step came 
softly, speaking more to himself than to her. } through the rustling grass, and Nem paused 
In the caressing way that, with him, meant ; beside him. 
so little, while it seemed to mean so much,he;} He opened his eyes lazily, and looked at 
laid his fingers upon her round wrist—as he } her. 
would have, indeed, laid them upon the wrist | “T—I—I’ve brought yuh a pilla,” she 
of a little child, gently and kindly. said, in an embarrassed way, her eyes sink- 
“T wonder,” he thought, as he went across} ing beneath his. “I thought ’t be more 
the sands alone in the long pale light that ; comf’terble with somethin’ under yer head.” 
sifted over the water, “I wonder if I canfor-; “Thank you ever so much,” he replied, 
get that other man’s wife? I shall try, at all { languidly. “Now, if you will lift my head— 
events, with all my strength and will. And it reaily aches—and put the pillow under—” 
now, to write! Thanks to my luck in finding; She colored deeply. Rouan studied her 
that girl down there to-night, I shall have no} with drooping lids, which gave a certain 
difficulty in getting the first chapter.” { tenderness to his eyes. She blushed differ- 
But Nem sat on the sands until far into the } ently from any other woman, and he wished 
night; until the last glow had paled in the } to describe that blush in his novel. While 
sky, and the last receding wave had slipped } he was trying to find words, he felt her arm 
away from her feet; until the violet skies { slipping timidly under his neck. 
were dotted with stars, and soft-toned frogs} The last apple-blossoms of the year drifted 
made sweet the summer air. Then, with a} down, like flecks of white light, through the 
long sigh, she arose and went home. purple dusk that hung beneath the trees; 
“With me!” she repeated, looking up at}a wild canary perched—a flame of yellow 
the light that fell from his window. “With } among the green—above them and poured 




















me!” out a flood of song. 
Das arf ' A more worldly woman would have per- 
CHAPTER V. formed the little act of courtesy, and thought. 
tage’ that’ att ‘Greititiy ana drowsy; }no more about it; but Nem was shy, and 
On seas that are sun-checkered blue; knew no arts whereby to conceal her embar- 
Birds flashing down to the water, rassment. 
Zephyrs and bare arms to woo; As Rouan regarded her in surprise at her 
Lips that were made just for kissing; confusion, her blush became too deep and 
Hands that are clinging and cool; painful to be borne, and, with some hurried 
Music, and passionate kisses— excuse, she hastened away through the 
Will make, of a wise man, a fool.” drooping branches; they closed behind her, 
Anp Rouan was not a wise man; he was} and Rouan was alone. 
not even astrong man. Trying, as he was,} “Well!” he ejaculated, with a long breath, 
to forget Helen Dudley, he yet found pleas-} rising on his elbow and looking after her, 
ure in the companionship of Nem. He} “she is the most original bit of femininity 
smiled each time he glanced at the bunch of ;I have ever met. What eyes she has! 
flowers that daily found its way to the little; And where did I ever see such a figure?” 


table at the head of his bed; he found sweet} He shivered and dropped back upon his 
old-fashioned herbs among his linen, and} pillow, remembering Helen Dudley’s slim 
knew that Mrs, Mowber’s hardened fingers ‘ girlish figure and high-bred face. 
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It was perhaps an hour later that Nem; “Eighteen, sir, this June. Lawsy me!”— 
came back to him. } and she cast a sharp glance at him—* I don’ 
“T thought,” she said, with shy eyes, know what we’d do without Nem. Hope she 
“yuh mightn’t notess, ’n’ so I'd tell yuh— } won’t never git married. She ain’t got b’t 
thet—thet I made the pilla myself—fer yuh. ; one fault, sir, ’n’ thet’s a wicked temper, ’n’ 
I thought thet yuh might like ’t.” ; She ain’t God-fearin’. Actyully told me 
Rouan turned his head to look at it, and { onct, w’en I were remonstratin’ with ’er, thet 
the odor of sweet sap-filled fir-needles stole } :she didn’t believe ther were a heaven and 
to him. The cushion was richly embroidered ; ; hell fer folks, unless ther were one fer anymals 
upon black satin. It was a very ordinary ; } too! Did yuh ever hear o’ sech a. thing, 
affair indeed, to Rouan, whose whole life had ; sir?” And the good woman looked sorely 
been spent among satin cushions; and how } } troubled. “Right down wickid, I call ’t, sir, 
was he to know that she had saved her }. b’t I s’pose ’t all comes ’n the natyer.” 
pocket-money this whole month—it was now Later that same evening, Rouan was wan- 
June—to purchase the materials? ; dering down to the beach as usual, when a 
“Tt was kind of you, indeed,” he said, | strange thing occurred. Nem wassitting upon 
lightly, his mind deep upon his writing. } the sands, and he was making his way indo- 
“You have too much work, as it is; don’t do } lently eared her, when cries attracted his. 
anything for me again.” ; attention at the side of the long wharf that 
That was all. After those Cays of stolen ; ran out into the water. A young girl had 
work, those worries over the blending of | fallen overboard, and was struggling in the 
colors, those secret journeys for chenilles, surf. The distance was not great, yet, for 
those happy imaginings of his surprised } one second, he hesitated. Nem turned, saw 
delight! “It was kind of her, indeed; but} his irresolute air, and immediately leaped 
she must not do anything for him again”! ; into the bay. Rouan shouted and ran after 
That was all. her, but she did not pause, striking out with 
She left him, with blinding tears in her } bold even strokes. He saw her arms gleam- 
eyes and a swelling heart, and in her soul the ; ing through the water, and her long black 
first pang of a new-born love wounded in its ; hair trailing behind her. 





very birth, What woman who has loved; “How that girl swims! I wonder if there 
does not know what Nem suffered as she | is anything she cannot do?” he thought, as 
went from him? > he plunged into the water. 


Rouan had no suspicion of it. He swung; He swam with all his strength, yet she dis- 
under the trees, and traced pages and pages tanced him to the rescue, and he found her 
of his work in his mind, and felt vaguely | ‘supporting the half-unconscious girl. until 
pleased when the scent ‘of the fir-needles assistance should arrive. She had saved a 
was wafted past his ‘nostrils, and swore } life; and there was on her happy face a glow 
softly when the embroidery scratched. his } brighter than the glory of the setting sun. 
cheek. ’ A boat now came to the rescue, and the child 

When he went in to dinner, Nem did not was lifted in and placed upon blankets. 
look at him, which amused him greatly.} “You must get in also,” said Rouan, 
Mrs. Mowber, seeing his eyes follow Nem authoritatively. 
from the room, said confidentially : “T?” And the girl laughed, ‘still: with 

“Somethin’s th’ matter with Nem to-day. } those happy eyes. “Why, I am good fer 
She’s allus queer enough, th’ Lord know, three times the distance! If yuh’re afraid” 
b’t to-day she’s queer’n I ever see. Walked ; —she turned her drenched glowing face to 
a mile, sir, t? pack a heavy baskit fer a poor} him, and her glance sank into his—“‘don’t 
ol’ woman, ’n’ w’en I jawed ’er fer wastin’ ’er } come.” 
time she jest flared up like mad, sir, ’n’ said; He followed her leisurely, his pulses 
doin’ good wasn’t never wastin’ nawbody’s } bounding with delightful admiration of her. 
time, ’n’ thet’s all ther was t’ live fer, any- } Presently he noticed that she was swimming 
how! Never did see = s queer, ’n’ ’t kinder } more slowly, and, as he came up beside her, 
tuk my breath away.” ; he saw that she was panting. 

“How old is Miss Nem?” asked ‘Roun, | “Help me!” she said, faintly, and was 


; 
} 
; 


suddenly. ‘ sinking when he caught her. 
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“Put your arm over my shoulder!” he 
commanded, and she obeyed, trembling and 
deadly white. 

In a few moments, they reached the shore, 
and he lifted her in his arms as he would a 
child, and carried’ her up on the dry sands. 
He wrapped about her the shawl which she 
had cast from her when she leaped into the 


one glance to make him wholly forget Helen 
Dudley ; and, as he came near, she looked at 
him with eyes full of trust and tenderness. 

“Drink this, Nem,” he said, unsteadily, 
kneeling beside her. 

He slipped his arm under her shoulders, 
and made her lean against his breast while 
he held the glass to her lips. Her luminous 


water, and then held her, wet and shivering, } eyes sank, unable to meet his tender gaze. 


close to his breast—so close that he could feel 


“You are too—kind—to me,” she faltered, 


the frightened irregular beating of her heart. } very low, and one tear dropped from her eye- 
“My brave girl!” he said, tenderly, drying; lash to his hand. “It was—nothing—what 


the wet face with a corner of her shawl. 
“Do yeu know you have made me ashamed } 
of myself? Do you know you have made } 
me proud of you? And yet, you little 
Amazon, you had to turn to me in the end! 
Ah! that made me glad! You are con- 
quered, subdued, now; you are a woman—a 
little trembling girl, a little tender child! I 
have tried to resist you; but each day you 
draw me irresistibly to you with your pretty 
unfettered ways, your innocent heart. You 
are sweet when you are cross, attractive when 
you are wild and ungovernable, grand when 
you are fearless and heroic; but now—now ” 
—sinking his voice to a whisper—*“ you are 
divine !” 

The girl shivered happily beneath the pas- 
sionate words. 

“You are cold,” he said, hurriedly, folding 
her shawl more closely about her. “Come!” 

They walked rapidly then, and in unbroken 
silence, to the old house among the trees. 
Rouan paced nervously back and forth on 
the broad piazza, while Mrs. Mowber fiut- 
tered about, giving Nem a warm alcohol bath 
and dry soft clothing. 

He waited impatiently until she was finally 
taken into the parlor; then he ran to the big 
cozy kitchen, like some eager school-boy, and 
mulled some wine, which he carried, steam- 
ing, to her. 

She was lying on the wide old-fashioned 
lounge, which had been wheeled close to the 
fire-place. The only light in the room was 
that cast by the leaping flames; there was no 
one else in the whole house but Mrs. Mowber, 
and Rouan had left her washing dishes. 








Nem was clad in a deep-red loose gown. ; 
She made him think of some sweet tired 
child, so quiet she lay, so lightly she seemed ' 
to breathe. 


I did. Who would see a child drown, when 
a little exertion would save it?” 

She spoke slowly, and she uttered each 
word clearly and distinctly. 

“Tf you were with me,” said Rouan, putting 
away the empty glass and drawing her nearer 
to him, “you would always speak correctly, 
love. Why are you so careless, when, with 
but an instant’s thought, you speak so 
sweetly ?” 

His voice was tender and his manner 
caressing, but she shrank from the words as 
from a blow. Her bosom swelled; she turned 
her face against him to hide the springing 
tears. 

“Oh,” she said, with one choking sob, 
“you hurt me! Oh, you hurt me so! You 
hurt my very soul!” 

Even then, he had no remembrance of 
another woman who had spoken the same 
words to him—perhaps because he had been 
used all his life to hurting women, also 
because he was ensnared by an insane infatua- 
tion for this girl. 

“How could I think?” she panted, pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘How could I be careful of my 
speech, when there was no one to care—no 
one to praise me—but a dozen to jeer at me 
for being proud?” 

“Darling!” said Rouan, solemnly, forget- 
ting everything but that a woman who loved 
him was grieving on his breast and that her 
tremulous lips were sweeter than wine, “I 
care! Iwill praise you! I will be proud of 
you! I am proud of you, my sweetheart, 
my darling—my wife!” 

“Your wife?” whispered poor Nem, sob- 
bing happily now and pressing closer to him. 
“Qh, heaven—oh, sweet heaven! What 
have I done to deserve such happiness ?” 

And then, all in a moment, with a sudden 


He went to her more timidly than he had } rush of bitterness that shook him like a leaf in 
a storm, Rouan remembered Helen Dudley, 


ever before approached her. It needed only 
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A PASSION. 








CHAPTER VI. 

“Tp like t’ speak t’ yees, ’f yees please.” 

Rouan started and threw away his cigar; 
something in Mrs. Mowber’s stern old face 
gave him warning of what was to come. But 
could it be that Nem had been in such haste 
to tell her? 

He had just finished breakfast, and was 
lounging on the piazza, smoking his first 
cigar. Nem had been invisible the whole 
morning, but Rouan was not disturbed 
thereby ; indeed, he felt no particular desire 
to see her, now that with daylight and the 
cool sea-winds had come back the sweet 
influence of Helen Dudley. 

All night, he had been wakeful. 
lain in the pale starlight, with wide-open 
eyes, listening to the rolling-in of the tide 
and all the soft myriad sounds of the night— 
the booming of a beetle, the murmuring of 
frogs, even the mournful cry of a coyote far 
up in the timbered hills. 

He had weakly yielded to the fascination 
of the girl’s beauty and her evident tender- 
ness for him, and he had mistaken his feeling 
for the birth of a new love. It is a cold- 
blooded way of putting the fact, and he was 
too honorable to confess it; but away down 
in his heart, hidden beneath his restlessness 
like spring violets beneath the snow, lay the 
truth. 

He turned to Mrs. Mowber with his habit- 
ual courtesy, but a ludicrous feeling stole 





; marry ’er. 
He had 





low soft voices, well-bred manners, and deli- 
cate, refined faces, 

Free! But at what a sacrifice! The sacri- 
fice of a young girl’s heart and his own 
honor! He could not accept his freedom 
upon those terms. He turned very pale. 

“T have asked Nem to be my wife,” he 
said. 

A swift brightness swept over Mrs. Mow- 
ber’s face. 

“Yees hev?” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
relief. “Oh, I’ms’ glad! I was that afeard 
thet yees didn’t mean nothin’. I never 
thought fer a minute o’ yees a-wantin’ t’ 
Bt I’m glad o’ fit: I am glad o’ 
fit, sir; I know yees’ll always be good t’ ’er; ’n’ 
though I don’t want t’ part with ’er, the Lord 
know, yet I wouldn’t stand ’n ’er way with a 
gentleman like yees. I never dreamt she’d 
git married, consid’rin’ ’er blood ’n’—” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Rouan, sternly, struck by her significant 
tone. 

“'W’y ”—and Mrs. Mowber looked at him 
in amazement—“ didn’t yees know? Didn’t 
yees understan’ ?” 

“T understand nothing, except that she is 
your adopted daughter and my promised 
wife.” 

“W’y, then,” said Mrs. Mowber, dropping 
her voice to a whisper and coming nearer, 
“vyees ought t’ know, seein’s yees ’s a-goin’ 
tv? marry ’er: ’er mother, sir, was a half-breed 


over him when he remembered that his } Indyun, ’n’—”’ 


future mother-in-law was about to call him 
to account for the first time. 

“T—h’m!” said the old lady, clearing her 
throat; “I happind t’ come t’ th’ parler do-er 
las’ night, ’n’—’n’—yees didn’t hear me nur 
see me—’n’—” 

“ Yes,” said Rouan, reddening. 

“?*n’ I couldn’ help seein’ —seein’ yees 
a-makin’ love t? Nem. Of course”—she fid- 


geted nervously with her toil-worn hands— } 


“T can’t think yees meant anything by ’t, 
consid’rin’ her antecedints ’n’—’n’ blood; ’n’ 
so I jist thought I’d tell yees thet the best 
thing yees can do is t’ leave—right away, 
without sayin’ any more t’ ’er.” 

Rouan stood dumb. He was free! Free 
to step upon the steamer floating down by 
the wharf, and sail away over the blue sunset 
seas to the life he longed for, to the life he 
loved; to the gay fast men of his set, and the 





languid aristocratic women—the women with ‘ 


She stopped, struck dumb by the look on 
his face; it was as if she had dealt him a 
blow. He essayed to speak, but no sound 
came between those white stern lips. 

“La, sir, me!” ejaculated Mrs. Mowber, 
shrinking from him. “I didn’t hev no idee 
yees’d feel thet bad "bout ’t, ’r I wouldn’t 
’a’ told yees fer nothin’—not fer nothin’, 
sir. She’s thet white ’n’ beautiful, sir, I 
s’posed yees didn’t care bout the little 
taint ’n’er blood. Nem don’t know nothin’ 
*bout ’t, neither; ’er mother ’n’ father died 
when she was a baby, ’n’ I’ve hed ’er ever 
sence; ’n’ there don’t nawbody ’bout here 
know ’t.” 

Still, Rouan was unable to speak. 

“Don’t look thet way, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Mowber, her voice trembling a little. “’t 
makes yees look jist like m’ poor son afore 
he went daft.” 

Then Rouan burst into unnatural laughter. 
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“TI do hope Iam not going daft,” he said,; At luncheon, he scarcely glanced toward 


finding his voice at last. “ But, Mrs. Mow- ' 
ber, this is terrible! Is there no way—” 
He paused. A look of blank disappoint- } 
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her, and spoke seldom—hating himself for 
his cruelty, yet too weak to overcome it, 
When she turned. aside.a little, he looked 


ment came over Mrs. Mowber’s face. She ; at her, and, young and beautiful though she 


clasped her old rough hands tightly together, ; 
to still their trembling; her good kind face } 
seemed to have suddenly aged. ; 

“Ther’s only one way,” she said, mourn- ; 
fully. “I know what yees was a-goin’ t’ say; | 
’n’ ther’s only one way, sir—n’ thet one ve 
break ’er heart!” } 

She pointed one thin finger toward the } 
steamer lying at the wharf. Rouan shivered, 
as his eyes followed hers. One moment, he 


looked irresolute; then he shook his head 


> 
) 





was, shuddered, thinking of the blood that 
pulsed through her veins. 

For Rouan was a thorough aristocrat, and 
the mere thought of taking this girl home to 
his haughty people was bitter as death. Yet 
there was no honorable way of escape—he 
was sure of that. He had argued the ques- 
tion in his mind until his brain had become 
dull in consequence, and he yielded to a 
listless apathy. 

So the day wore slowly away, and evening 


slowly. }came on. In summer, on Puget Sound, one 


“T cannot do it,” he said, brokenly. “It 
would be cowardly—dastardly—brutal! And 
yet—oh, I must be alone for a while, Mrs- 
Mowber; I will talk with you when I have 
arrived at a decision.” 


As he turned away, he noticed a fine lace 


kerchief' lying at his feet. He picked it up 





and gave it to Mrs. Mowber. 

“"t b’longs t’ the lady what come las’ night 
on the boat,” she said, folding it neatly. 
“The loveliest lady, sir, b’t pale ’n’ sad- 
lookin’. She said she would not be a bit 0’ 
trouble; all she wantid was t’ lay under these 
green trees ’n’ rest. She’s been awful sick, 
*n’ somebody recommended this place. She 
must ’a’ lost this las’ night.” 

Rouan hurried to his room, and there 
paced back and forth for hours, trying to 
accept the inevitable result of his own folly. 

“How could I have been such a fool?” 
he said, for the dozenth time. “To imag- 
ine that by making love to one woman I 


could forget another! I—who have always | 
been so cool! It was bad enough last night, } 


God knows—but now! Oh, if I must marry 
her, how I wish Mrs. Mowber had not told 
me!” 

He went to the window; but the sunlit 
sea, breaking into ripples before his eyes, 
annoyed him. He walked back to his writ- 











ing-table; but the fresh bunch of flowers 
upon it sent a pang of remorse through his 
heart. He threw himself upon his bed; but 
the sweet scent of lavender came to his 
nostrils, and Nem’s tender happy eyes 
looked out of each shadow: the soft wind 
sifting through the vines outside his window 
sounded like the rustle of her dress. 


can read fine print by daylight at ten o’clock 
at night—such a long pale glow does the sun 
leave behind it when it finally sinks, into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It was only eight when Rouan, bored to 
death with thinking, slipped out to his ham- 
mock. It was already dim twilight under 
those drooping branches, 

He threw himself into the hammock, and 
lay motionless, his hands clasped under his 
head, his eyes closed, one foot resting on the 
ground. 

Softly, timidly, Nem presently came steal- 
ing to him; he opened his eyes and looked 
at her. 

“Well, Nem,” he said, kindly. 

“T thought,” she faltered, “you had— 
seemed lonely to-day—or—or troubled, ’n’ 
thet ”—falling back into her homely speech 
—‘yees might like me t’ talk t’ yees; do 
yees?” 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied, feeling sorry 
for her. 

Nem drew a low chair beside the ham- 
mock, looking at him with wistful questioning 
eyes. Rouan reached out languidly and laid 
his hand on hers. 

He felt the girl tremble, and again he 
called himself a brute for having selfishly 
trifled with her love. 

“Now that you are here,” he said, speak- 
ing lightly with an effort, “what are you 
going to say to me? Something cheerful, I 
hope.” 

“It’s nothin’ thet yuh will care t’ hear, I’m 
afraid,” said the girl, bitterly. “ Only—only 
—I’m s’ happy, I don’ want t’ go t’ bed; I 
can’t sleep fer thinkin’ "bout ’t. Las’ night” 
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—her voice fell to a whisper—‘ I never closed 
my eyes onct—not onct! I just lay ’n’ 
thought ’n’ thought ’ntil the sun came trem- 
blin’ right into my room.” 

“T did not sleep, either,” said Rouan, with 
fine ‘irony. Then, checking the girl’s excla- 
mation of surprised delight, he added 
brutally: “Why is it, Nem, that almost in 
the same breath you say ‘yees’ and ‘yuh’? 
If you must speak improperly—” 

He stopped; Nem had ‘shrunk away from 
him, and was trying to withdraw her hand. 
In the semi-darkness, he saw that her lips 
were quivering and her eyes full of tears. 
Ashamed, he drew her toward him. 

“Nem,” he said, slowly, kissing her hair to 
soften his words, “if you love me—if you ”— 
wincing—* marry me, I am afraid I shall make 
you suffer. Iam fairly brutal sometimes, am 
I not? There was really no reason why I 
should have said that to you, child, and yet 
it was a keen pleasure to me to say it—to hurt 

you. Do you think, Nem, that you can be 
' happy with me, after all? Now is the time 
to think well before you decide.” 

His heart beat fast as he awaited her reply ; 
everything depended upon it. . If she gave 
him but the smallest loop-hole! If she— 

The girl lifted her head from his breast ; 
her tender wet eyes shone into his; her hands 
shook a moment in his clasp, then gently 
released themselves and sought his neck, 
clasping themselves there as though they 
would never unloose. 


Rouan’s heart sank like lead, even before 
she spoke. 
“Don’t! Don’t!” she said, passionately. 


“T would die without yuh—you, I mean— 
now that I know what ’t is t’ be loved by 
yee—you! Oh, I will be s’ careful, ’n’ try t’ 
speak as you wish—if only yuh will be 
patient till I learn—” 

She broke off, sobbing. Rouan was moved, 
in spite of his disappointment. 

“You must not mind my impatience,” he 
said, gently, kissing away her tears. “I am 
a bear, as I told you, dear, and you must 
make the best of a bad bargain. Nem, how 
well do you love me?” 

She hesitated a little, moving her head 
restlessly from side to side. 

“T love yuh so well,” she said at last, in a 
tone of intense feeling, yet very low, “that I 
wonder sometimes how I ever lived eighteen 
years without yuh—you. I love you better 





’n the sea out. yonder loves the sunlight— 
better ’n the sea-gulls loves the sea. I love 
yuh so well”—she said, solemnly— that I 
think 1t would kill me ’f—’f anything should 
take you away. I ust t’ always wish thet I’d 
be drowned while I was young. I thought 
I'd like t lie down under those blue clear 
waves, tangled into the green sea-weed -’n’ 
the pink shells. But now”—she shivered 
and pressed closer to him—* oh, I don’t want 
t’ die now! Oh, I don’t. want t die! I 
should be thinkin’ all the time, after I was 
dead, thet you was lovin’ someone else— 
holdin’ ’er in your arms, like this—kissin’ 
‘er 

“ Like this!” said Rouan, carried away by 
her earnestness, 

“rn? ’f I knew it,” said the girl, yielding 
to. the sweet interruption, “do yuh think I 
could rest, wherever I was, knowin’ it? An’ 
I would know ’t! Oh, I would!” 

“Nem! Nem!” Mrs. Mowber’s: shrill 
high-pitched voice came ringing across the 
lawn, 

“T must go,” said Nem, reluctantly. 
“There’s a new boarder now, ’n’ there’s so 
much more to be done. I never get tired, 
though, now—there’s always you t’ think 
ot.” 

“Nem,” said Rouan, with a sudden good 
impulse, “I shall be as kind to you as I can 
possibly be. I have my faults, and God 
knows they are bad ones; but you must bear 
with me, dear, always; I wili do my best to 
deserve you.. I can do no more.” 

She leaned against him for a moment, then 
ran away through the wet grass. 

All his life, Rouan was glad that he said 
those words; afterward, he never again found 
it in his heart to say them. 

When she was gone, he lay there swinging 
slowly, touching his foot to the ground each 
time the hammock swung forward. 

“T feel as if I were some other man,” he 
said, bitterly. “I am so changed that I do 
not recognize myself, because I was fool 
enough to fall in love with a woman I had 
never seen! Yes, in love! For it was a 
feeling so deep that it required only her 
glance, her voice, to make it leap forth into 
adoration. Notsatisfied with being unhappy, 
I must needs make myself wretched. My 
work neglected, my brain numbed, my hands 
idle, I lie here swinging in a hammock, like 
some sentimental school-girl! I wonder if 
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such things happen to a man more than once 
in an ordinary lifetime?” 

It was ten o’clock when at last he flung 
himself out from under the shadows of the 
apple-tree and strode to the house. As he 
passed the open window of the “ livin’-room,” 
he observed that a fire was burning upon 
the hearth, and he stepped through and 
approached its warmth, feeling wet and 
chilled by the night dews. 

The lounge was wheeled to the hearth, and 
someone was lying on it—a woman, with a 
shawl thrown about her and a white kerchief 
over her face. 

“The pale lady with the sad face,” Rouan 
thought, with a feeling of contempt, as he 
seated himself near her. ‘“ How I hate deli- 
cate women who are always fancying they 
are ill! I believe I would hate an angel, 
though, to-night. I suppose this woman will 
come down late to breakfast, and take her 
other meals in her own rooms—one thing, 
at least, for which to be grateful.” 


wee 








The lady stirred, and one hand and arm 
fell over the side of the lounge. The fire- 
light leaped into a magnificent diamond on 
her finger, and a thousand tinted rays flashed 
before his eyes. 

It was a beautiful hand—soft, white, finely 
formed, with narrow pink nails; and the 
arm, bare to the elbow, was so perfect that 
Rouan could not withdraw his eyes. Sud- 
denly it burst upon him that it was a famil- 
iar arm—one that he had seen, touched, 
kissed. 

He started up with an exclamation. The 
lady drew the kerchief from her face and 
raised herself upon her elbow; her startled 
sleep-filled eyes met his; her lips parted— 
pale, trembling, though she did not speak. 

“Ts it you?” exclaimed Rouan, harshly, 
nervously. “ You—Helen Dudley ®”’ 

Her lips parted again, but one word only 
escaped them: 

“ You yf? 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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LIFE’S WANDERER. 


BY ZOLA MAY BOYLE. 


Pass on, pass on, O wanderer, 
Upon thy lonely way! 

Thou mayst not pause a moment 
Till the closing of the day. 


Out there, upon thy pathway, 
The land is white with snow; 
But ever, ever onward, 
Thy weary feet must go. 


Why dost thou stand here, wanderer, 
And weep with bitter fear? 

Why dost thou not go bravely on 
Without a sigh or tear? 


Dost thou not know, O wanderer, 
That, just beyond thy sight, 


The soft green grass is growing 
And the sun shines warm and bright? 


And that, when at last thou seest 
Gold and purple in the west, 

Thou mayst lie down, O wanderer, 
And sweetly calmly rest? 


When thou wakest from thy sleep; 
And, wanderer, thou wilt wonder 
Why it was that thou didst weep. 


Pass on, pass on, O wanderer, 
Upon thy toilsome way ! 
Thou wilt rest in peace and happiness 


5 

Then thou wilt know of grander things 
$ 

5 

3 

| 

; 

$ 

i At the closing of the day. 





AxpouT the shrine of Cupid lay 
Two hearts, poor little things— 
They both were nestling, by the way, 
Beneath bi~ 4rooping wings ; 





TWO HEARTS. 
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; And, as they lay in close commune. 
’Tis strange, a golden sun 

* Came riding o’er so opportune: 

: They melted into one. 











SOME HARDY PLANTS. 





ARDY plants which 


year without re- 
quiring much at- 
tention prove very 
satisfactory to per- 
sons who have little 
leisure to devote to 
the cultivation of 
flowers. 

Of course, this 
class of plants do 
not generally have 
so long a bloom- 
ing season as the 
annual and summer bedders, neither do they 
require tl e specially-favored locations or the 
care, nor prove so costly; for, when once 


planted, they remain for many years, growing } and very graceful. 


live from year to {symmetrical shape as possible. 





BY JOYCE RAY. 





sickly wood cut out, and the plant in as 
Loosen the 
soil around the roots occasionally, keeping: 
it soft and friable, as, when hard and baked, 
it does not allow the necessary moisture to 
penetrate to the roots. In the fall, a top- 
dressing of rotted manure is very beneficial,. 
as it serves as a protection and enriches the 
soil greatly. This must be spaded in, im: 
{the spring. Also, a slight dressing of the 
manure may be put on in spring or early 
summer, as it is of great service as a mulch 
to the plants, preventing the hot sun from 
drying up the soil, and, when the rains 
come, the food, in the shape of liquid 
manure, is carried to the roots of the plants. 

Campanula is an old-fashioned flower, 
but it still holds its own; it is sweet-scented 
It is popularly called 


better and better. When plants must be re- } bluebell, because of its bell-shaped flowers, 


placed every spring, as is the case with regular 
summer bedders, much time and labor are 
spent in making the beds at the proper time, 
sowing of seeds, care in transplanting, water- 
ing, ete. All of this time can hardly be 
spared by the busy house-mother, and so she 
goes without the pretty flowers that would 
prove such an enjoyment to her. 

By properly choosing sorts whose blooming- 


| which are usually blue or purple. There 
{are white varieties as well, which are very 
pretty. There are also biennials and annuals 
jin this class; but, of course, if the hardy 
$ ones are wanted, be sure to get the perennial 
: varieties. Give them a good rich mellow 
soil, with plenty of well-rotted manure dug- 
3 in, if you have it. Every two years, dig 
away some of the older portion of the roots,. 


time greatly varies, one can manage to have ; keeping the newer ones for blooming, as the- 
a regular succession of bloom all through the } old ones become weak and diseased in time. 
season, from May first to November. I will} It is well to do this with nearly all herba-- 





therefore enumerate below some of the most 
satisfactory varieties, giving a short descrip- 
tion of each. First, please observe these 
general directions, as applying to nearly all 
perennials. 

Usually they may be planted in any 
location most convenient, excepting directly 
under the eaves, as there they would get no 
benefit from our summer showers. Do not 
let them become choked up with grass and 
weeds; the better the soil, the better the 
plants. When planting them, give as rich 
a soil as possible, generally putting some 
good well-rotted manure in quite deep, as 
this will provide sustenance to the plants 
for the coming years. Keep all dead and 

Vout, XCVII—29. 


ceous plants. 

The Gypsophila Paniculata is the fine- 
feathery white flower so much used by florists: 
to give a peculiar delicacy and grace to their 
bouquets. The small white blossoms, borne 
in large loose panicles on fine stems, are 
particularly beautiful; they may be used 
in a bunch of other flowers, and are also 
very pretty when used alone, mixed with 
; some of their own green. The florists cul- 








more often found in our house-gardens. It 

grows four feet high, and is perfectly hardy ;. 

it grows easily from seed; of course, as it is 

a perennial, it will not blossom the first 

| edhneis the seed is sown, but it blooms pro- 
(545) 


| tivate this plant largely, and it should be 
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fusely every year after. Where one does not } bellworts, and it is a lovely thing. The plant 


care to wait for this, good blooming roots 
may be procured of some florist. By many, 
this is commonly called the lace-plant. As 
there are other Gypsophilas, which are simply 
annuals, be sure to get Gypsophila Paniculata. 

Everyone knows the dainty little forget- 
me-not, and everyone who can should have a 
little plot of it. It has been greatly improved 
of late years in size and growth, while more 
tints are now found, It needs a rather shady 
place, and likes to be kept rather moist. 

Achillea Alba Flore Plena is the long- 
drawn-out name of a very pretty hardy plant. 
It is also called mountain daisy and flowered 
sneezewort. It is of a dwarf spreading habit, 
with small white daisy-like flowers, perfectly 
double and produced in large sprays having 
from ten to twenty flowers in a single spray. 
They are very graceful and fine for bouquets, 
the blooms lasting a long time on the plant 
or when cut and placed in water. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and is not at all particular as to 
soil or location. A single root, planted in 
any out-of-the-way place, will grow and 
bloom. and spread until you have so much 
you can easily spare a few roots to your 
friends who have none. It commences to 
bloom early in July, and is a mass of lovely 
white flowers from then until frost. It is 
valuable for cemeteries, as it thrives with so 
little care, bearing its snow-white flowers for 
along time. It is said that the flowers, when 
dried, make fine everlastings; but I have 
never tried preserving them. 

A finer thing can scarcely be imagined, 
among hardy herbaceous plants, than the 
Anemone Japonica Alba. It is of strong 
growth and upright habit, attaining a height 
of from two to three feet. The flowers of 
this variety are pure white, two and one-half 
inches in diameter, with a yellow centre and 
a dark eye. It commences to bloom about 
the time spring flowers have stopped, and 
continues until frost. It is also very effective 
as a pot-plant. It seems to do best in a light 
rich soil, and should not be removed or trans- 
planted any oftener than is really necessary. 
A light covering of manure, leaves, or straw 
will be of benefit to the plant, and also be a 
sufficient protection during our most severe 
winters. There are two other varieties, 
Rosea and Elegans, which have flowers in 
pink shades. All the varieties are good. 

The Platycodon: Grandiflora is’ one of the 





grows about two feet high, and is covered 
with its lovely blue flowers from midsummer 
until cut down by frost. There is also a 
white variety, Platycodon Grandiflora Alba, 
which is becoming very popular with the 
florists for cut flowers; the blossoms are star- 
shaped, resembling Gladiolus. 

Helianthus Multiflorus Plenas, or double 
perennial sunflower, seems to give satisfaction 
to all who have tried it. It has lovely golden 
flowers the size of dahlias and perfectly 
double. They have strong woody stems and 
are of such good substance that they keep a 
long time after being cut. The plant blooms 
in July and August, and is altogether one of 
the most striking and handsome flowers of 
its season. It grows about four feet high, 
and does well in any soil. It should have a 
light covering of leaves through the winter. 

Armeria Vulgaris, also called sea-pink or 
thrift, is a hardy little evergreen with masses 
of narrow green leaves and bearing clusters 
of pink flowers through spring, summer, and 
fall. Itisa dwarf grower and is well adapted 
for rock-work or asa border-plant. Its flowers 
are beautiful for bouquets, and it makes a 
fine pot-plant. There is also a white variety. 

Asperula Odorata is a favorite of mine. It 
is commonly known as woodruff. It grows 
from six to eight inches high, has whorled 
leaves and small fragrant white flowers 
resembling forget-me-not, borne in corym- 
bose heads. It is lovely in masses or as a 
border-plant. It does well in any location, 
but should not be allowed to dry out. It 
blooms very profusely in May, while its pretty 
foliage, even with no bloom, makes it always 
very ornamental. I have a quantity of it 
planted as a border to my rose-hedge, It 
spreads quite rapidly. 

Alyssum Saxatile is a good hardy plant. 
It is in full beauty in May, and the flowers 
are bright yellow in corymbs. Although a 
perennial, this does better when treated as a 
biennial, having its seeds sown every two 
years. 

But, if you want the loveliest mat of 
yellow among hardy spring flowers, get 
Chieranthus Alpinus, or Alpine wall-flower. 

Doubtless all are acquainted with our 
annual white candytuft; we also have it as a 
hardy perennial in Iberis Sempervirens, com- 
monly called the hardy candytuft. It is of 
spreading habit, the flowers completely cov- 
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ering the plant when in bloom in April and{ The herbaceous peonies that grow in our 
May. It makes a very good border-plant. grandmother’s garden are still flourishing, 
The improvement made in the perennial; but, like nearly all other old-time favor- 
phloxes during the last few years is more } ites, they have undergone great changes and 
marked than in any other hardy plant. {been greatly improved. A few years ago, 
Instead of the thin flowers of plain lilac or} we had but few representatives of this class, 
white colors, we now have gorgeous. blooms ; and not many shades; but now, thanks to 
in all the shades of pink, rose-carmine, glow- } modern progress, we have numerous vari- 
ing crimson, red, purple, lilac, salmon, and } eties in all the shades ranging from deepest 
white, with their distinct eyes, many being} maroon to pure white, some being varie- 
of several shades beautifully blended, also gated, striped, or tipped like carnations. 
striped and variegated. Their vigorous} Most of the peonies are very sweet-scented, 
growth and freedom of bloom make them; and, when cut and placed in water, will 
exceedingly useful, while they can scarcely } perfume a whole room. They are easy to 
be excelled for beauty. The new French } cultivate, taking care of themselves in any 
varieties are very fine, with flowers of distinct } situation, if provided with a good rich soil. 
pure colors carried in immense trusses, many } They are handsome when planted singly or 
being beautifully shaded and marked. These } in clumps on the lawn. 
perennial phloxes are of two distinct classes: } The old-fashioned sweet-williams, Dianthus 
one early flowering of dwarf habit, and the } Barbatus, are coming to the front again, hav- 
other of taller growth and later flowering; } ing been much improved. They can now be 
the two classes, when used together, give as} had in beautiful colors, very large, almost 
extended a season of bloom as do many of} perfect in form, with trusses of great size. 
our bedding-plants, from July to frost. They } There are some very handsome double varie- 
may be planted in groups on the lawn, in } ties, while the double and single white ones 
front of shrubbery, used in a border or in} are particularly beautiful. The plants are 
almost any out-of-the-way place. However, } perfectly hardy and may be increased by a 
they must not be put where the roots will } division of the roots. 
dry out, as they relish considerable moisture; The Penstemons are growing in favor for 
at the roots, if it is not stagnant. They } bedding-purposes. They are hardy peren- 
require no other care beyond dividing and } nials and live out-of-doors, only requiring a 
resetting every second year. There are so} very slight protection. They are of compact 
many excellent varieties that there would be ; habit, growing about two feet high, flowering 
no space here to describe them particularly; } in spikes of Glosinia-like flowers. They 
nearly all of the varieties offered by reliable } bloom constantly from June to October, and 
florists are good, the choice being a matter of ;come in shades of blue, scarlet, rose, and 
individual taste as to color. white. 
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2 RS. GRAHAM'S ill- 
ness had at first 
appeared of such 
slight consequence 
that she would not 
allow her son and 
his wife to be sent 
for. Asudden change 
for the worse took 

place, and her young relative, Doris Dene, 

followed the letter she had written by a 

telegraphic dispatch which brought Mr. and 

Mrs. George Graham on from Boston. 

By the time they arrived at the old 
homestead in Connecticut, the sick woman 
had reached a pass where, though she 
recognized them, she was either in such 
violent spasms of pain or so much under 
the influence of anodynes that she could 
talk very little. On the second evening, 
she died—passing quietly away in her sleep. 

George Graham had loved his mother 
dearly, and, as she was by no means an old 
woman and had always seemingly enjoyed 
fair health, the suddenness of the blow fairly 
overwhelmed him, though he was not a man 
to be demonstrative in his grief. In this 
respect, he resembled Doris Dene, who had 
come to live with Mrs. Graham four years 
previous and grown deeply attached to the 
kindly lady, whom she had always called 
“aunt,” though in reality the tie between 
them was no closer than that of cousinship 
thrice removed. 

The enforced composure which the son 
and Doris exhibited was, however, compen- 
sated for by young Mrs. Graham’s uncon- 
trolled exhibitions of feeling, and many of 
the neighbors spoke of her emotion at the 
funeral in terms of approval; manner, if 
not words, making this commendation also 
express dissatisfaction with the calmness of 
the other two mourners. 











her secret regret at having come, she man- 
aged to get up numerous scenes and to 
torment her husband and Doris to the full 
extent of her powers, which in that line 
were ample. 

Some business connected with the property 
detained Graham for a week after the funeral. 
He had not wished to sell the homestead, and 
was heartily glad when Doris proposed to 
take it on a long lease. 

“My income makes me quite a rich woman 
in this quiet place,” she said, “and I have 
grown too fond of it to go away. I shall 
have your mother’s old friend—Mrs. White— 
come and live with me. Aunt Lydia is a 
dear soul, and I can praetice my educational 
theories, that you laugh at, on her little 
granddaughter.” 

Young Mrs. Graham waxed exceedingly 
hurt and indignant at her prolonged deten- 
tion in the country. This very morning, 
she had, in the privacy of their chamber, 
indulged in so many complaints that he had 
lost patience and recommended her to go 
home by herself. On this, she had given 
vent to tears and reproaches, to which he 
was too much accustomed to pay any atten- 
tion, until, furious at his insensibility, she 
had gone so far as to tell him that probably 
he wished to get her out of the way, in 
order that he might enjoy Doris Dene’s 
society more unrestrainedly. 

She discovered then that she had gone 
too far, and there was a quarrel which ended 
in the lady’s having hysterics, taking her 
breakfast in bed, making all the trouble she 
could in the little household, and, when 
she appeared at the early dinner, declining 
to speak except in monosyllables. Mr. Gra- 
ham had gone out again as soon as the meal 
was over, and directly afterward old Martha, 
the cook, had the misfortune to scald her 
hand so severely that it was necessary to 


Louise Graham had not cared two straws,} summon the doctor to dress it. Rosa, the 
and had always been irritated by George’s { half-grown girl who assisted Martha, had 
love and reverence for his mother. Still,) been allowed a holiday, and, as the only 
between a tendency to hysteria and a passion } other domestic was a man who took care 
for excitement, the shock to her nerves, and | of the garden and the horse and cow, Doris 
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Dene had her hands full, since there was no 
person whose services she could secure at 
such short notice. She was, however, much 


“She was asleep; I’ll go again after a 
while. Oh, Doris, please put those things 
away. Why, you must have had all the 


too capable a housekeeper to be alarmed at ; housework to do.” 


having matters in kitchen and dining-room 
devolve on herself for one day, and, as young 
Mrs. Graham sought refuge in her own room 
as soon as the accident happened, there was 
no unquiet element to disturb her. 

Doris sat by Martha till the pain lessened 
and the old body felt sleepy, then she went 
downstairs, and, in much less time than most 
women would have required, had the culinary 
region in complete order without bustle or 
seeming hurry. 

She remembered Martha’s lamentation 


over the fact that she had just got “a lot of 


Mr. Graham’s collars starched and sprinkled, 
and, if they were not spread out to dry, they 
would be sure to mildew.” Doris decided 
that the easiest way would be to iron them 
herself, and prepared at once to act on her 
decision. 

She had nearly finished when George 
Graham entered the kitchen, which was as 
dainty a room as one could easily find, so 
neatly carpeted and furnished that old 
Martha always declared she had the prettiest 
parlor in the house. 

“ May I come in?” Graham asked, pausing 
on the threshold. “I saw you as I was pass- 
ing the window.” 

“Come in, by all means,” Doris replied, 
keeping her iron in her hand, though she 
looked round with a pleasant smile. 

She wore a large white apron over her 
black dress ; her sleeves were carefully pinned 
up to the elbow, and showed the fair dimpled 
arms; her. cheeks were flushed, and alto- 
gether she offered as charming an imperson- 
ation of “a neat-handed Phyllis” as any 
poet of the last century ever described. 


as he caught sight of the collars. “ Really, 
this is too much, Doris! We have made 
you trouble enough; it is a little too bad to let 
you turn laundress.” 

Doris proceeded to explain the disaster 
which had befallen the poor soul; and 











“There are only two or three more—it will 
take very little time to finish them,” she 
answered. 

Graham pulled a chair close to the table 
and sat down, with his pale and rather hand- 
some face thrown out in relief by the dark 
background of a screen which was the pride 
of Martha’s heart. Doris had covered and 
decorated this gift with her own hands, for 
Martha was growing rheumatic and declared 


‘that there were more draughts everywhere 


nowadays than there used to be, and that, no 
matter in what corner she put her rocking- 
chair, they always hunted about until they 
found her. 

Doris went deftly on with her task, speaking 
now and then in her sweet low voice. She 
saw that George was tired; she knew, too, 
that Louise had made a scene with him in the 
morning, and she understood how deeply he 
felt his mother’s death; but it was wiser to 
show her sympathy by kindly manner than 
by any attempt at spoken condolence, 

Suddenly Graham observed : 

“Tf only I could have reached here 
sooner !” 

“T telegraphed as soon as your mother 
would permit,” Doris said. 

“Oh, I know—I know,” he rejoined. 

“She was in such pain with her head that 
she did not talk a great deal. I think now 
that her mind had begun to wander before I 
noticed it. I—” Doris broke off, struck by 
a sudden recollection. She put down her 
iron and turned so quickly from the table 
that the holder fell to the floor. “I forgot 


} till now,” she added, “ something your mother 
; said.” 
“ What are you doing?” Graham exclaimed, 


“What?” he inquired, as Doris paused, 
trying to recall the exact. words which the 
sick woman had employed. 

“She had been lying so still that I sup- 
posed she was asleep,” Doris rejoined, slowly. 
“She suddenly began to talk in a low voice, 
and I heard her say several times: ‘I meant 


Graham, who was a man of quick sympathies ' for the best—I meant for the best.’ It struck 

and warmly attached to the servant who had | me for the first time that she was somewhat 

lived with his mother since his early boy- delirious. I spoke to her. She roused up 

hood, went softly up the back stairs to her; and looked at me with a smile and that 

room. strange far-away expression in her eyes which 
He came back presently, saying: she had from the first.” 
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Doris’s voice ‘hivlke, and aw was dtbdved 4 {a tone of polite sealiinalann which held no 
to pause; she stood with her hands clasped } apology. 


and her eyes cast down, struggling to main-; “And I have just come ia,” Graham 
tain her composure. ; observed, coolly; “and so—” 
“What else?” Graham asked, softly. “Oh, please don’t take the trouble, either 


“She did not speak for a while,” the girl} of you, to offer excuses,” Louise broke in 
continued, steadily; “then she said: ‘You } with a repetition of her bitter little laugh. 
may send for George, Doris.’ After a little, Between indigestion, nervousness, and bad 
I heard her half whisper again: ‘I meant ; temper, she was in a mood for a scene, 
for the best; maybe I did wrong, after all— Graham perceived, and he knew from expe- 
but I meant for the best: George knows } rience that any attempt to avert it would 
that.’ ” ; only render her more violent. 

Doris still stood with her eyes cast down; As Louise gave utterance to that ill-bred 
and her hands clasped before her, while her } speech, Doris stopped short near the table 
thoughts wandered back over the past and } and regarded her with an air of cold surprise. 
her heart ached with regret for the gentle; “I fancy bed would be the best place for 
lady whom she had so dearly loved. you,” Graham said, with an enforced patience 

Graham had leaned eagerly forward; one ; in his voice, through which pierced a ring of 
hand was stretched out on the table, the } contempt. 
other had involuntarily clenched itself, while ; “Is that a delicate hint that I am intrud- 
his troubled gaze remained fastened on Doris. } ing?” retorted Louise. “I suppose you want 
Had the girl noticed his face and attitude at ;a chance to try and flirt with your cousin. 
this instant, she could hardly have failed; I warn you, Doris, that it is his pleasant 
to catch some perception of the secret which } little habit, ao matter who the woman may 
had lain at his heart during the four weary } be who comes within his reach—” 
years of his married life. bce Stop there, please!” Doris interrupted, 

He rose, saying in an odd choked voice: ; in a voice which, low as it was, held’ an 

52 think I know what she meant. It is accent of irresistible command. 
very hard, sometimes, to be certain what is § The ill-regulated woman stared at her 
right; but no mortal ever tried harder to with flashing eyes, but the tone and the 
find out and to do it than my mother.” steady gaze which met hers checked ‘the 

The door from the dining-room opened, } retort that rose to her lips. 
and Louise Graham entered as hurriedly “Upon my word,” she said, complainingly, 
as if blown in by a high wind. Although } “I think I might be allowed to tell my own 
slight, even delicate in appearance, she} husband a liftle wholesome truth, without 
always moved so fast and had so many } being ordered to keep silence, like a child.” 
furbelows and ribbons flying about that; “You will do well to remember that 
somehow she gave the impression of requir- } you are insulting Doris in her own house,” 
ing a great deal of space. Graham returned, coldly. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, with an; Louise indulged in a gasp which gave 
unpleasant little laugh. ‘“So you are back, | warning that she would speedily take refuge 
George? You said you should be gone all | in tears. She cared little for her husband’s 
the afternoon.” reproof, but she was actually startled by the 

“T finished my business sooner than I } cold authority with which Doris had spoken. 
expected I should be able to,” her husband; “You know I only meant it as a joke— 
answered, rather indifferently. don’t you, Doris?” she asked, with another 

“So it appears,” she rejoined, significantly. ; gasp. 

“T think you might have come up to ask; “Then we will drop tie subject,” Miss 
how I was. I have been alone in that Dene replied, still with that ring of command 
dreadful old chamber till, between headache ; in her voice. 

and the horrors, I thought I should go mad.; ‘George always has acted as if he didn’t 
I suppose I might have died there, without } want his relations to like me,” Louise con- 
anybody’s dreaming of so much as trying ; tinued, fretfully. “I could always get on 
to find out.” }nicely with his mother when he was not 

“T have been very busy,” Doris said, in ' about. I know she enjoyed the visit she 
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nit at my wileiedens wae bene I came deen owing to any pnnected qualification for 
here she was slmays glad to see me, and } the office. 
so were you, Doris.” Louise was his only child, and quite an 

That young lady was busy putting away } heiress ; fairly educated, and handsome and 
her irohing-cloth, so was spared the necessity dashing enough to find numerous admirers. 





of answering the remark. She loved George Graham, as she had done 
“ We shall be able to go home to-morrow,” | ever since she entered her teens, How much 
Mr. Graham said. ' the fact that for a good while he remained 


“Why didn’t you tell me this morning? indifferent to her fascinations had to do with 
Then I could have packed without being her growing more and more in earnest, it 
hurried half to death,” cried Louise, plaint- ; would be difficult to decide. Like most 
ively. ‘ spoiled willful persons, Louise Laidley could 

Graham went out of the room without; never rest till she had succeeded in getting 
making any reply—at this moment, his wife’s } her own way, whether the point at issue 
presence was absolutely unendurable to him. } might be great or small. 

Those words of his mother’s which Doris; When she reached Boston, she found 
had repeated kept ringing in his ear as he Graham not only finer-looking and more 
walked down the garden-paths, that looked ; interesting than in his callow days, but he 
gloomy enough in the chill gray light of the ; had become the junior member of a flourish- 
late autumn afternoon: “I meant -for the ; ing law-firm and seemed already on the high- 
best; maybe I did wrong, after all—but I ; road to success. 

meant for the best.” So, when Louise Laidley began her season 

He understood the full significance of that ; in Boston, she discovered that he was at home 
regretful speech; but there had never been } in circles to which all her father’s money 
any feeling of reproach in his mind toward : could not procure her an entrance, and this 
his mother, and assuredly none rose now. } knowledge added to the glamor of girlish 
Could he have foreseen his life during these ; romance with which she had long before 
past four years—these dreary years, which he ; invested him. 
must accept as a symbol of his entire future; Probably no young man, unless his heart 
—certainly his own decision would have been } were previously engaged, could resist a bright 
different from what it was in the crisis to pretty girl who shows in the thousand ways in 
which his mother’s words referred. But it! which a woman can, without laying herself 
was useless to reflect on that; he had tried } | open to the charge of forwardness, that she 
to do right, and his mother had meant to | } prizes his society and approval beyond the 
help him. {companionship or verdict of any human 

This was the story—not very new, not very ; being. . Still, it is doubtful whether George 
romantic; but the suffering had been, still Graham would ever have gone to the length 
was, and must continue, just as hard to bear | of deciding that he loved Louise sufficiently 
as if the record had held all the elements of | to ask her to become his wife, if he had been 
the darkest tragedy fate ever conceived— ; left to act entirely in accordance with his own 
perhaps even harder, because commonplace / feelings. 
troubles lack the dignity which belongs to | But, during the winter, the girl fell ill; 
those catastrophes out of which tragedies are } and, when she became convalescent and could 
woven. ; see Graham again, she scarcely attempted to 

George Graham was only two- and-twenty | restrain her emotion, and the young man was 
when he became engaged to Louise Laidley, ; drawn on to say things he had no intention 
who had been brought up in a town some ten ' of uttering when the interview began, and, 
miles distant from his boyhood’s home.’ before he went away, he found himself 
After graduating at Harvard, Graham stud- ‘ engaged. 
ied law in Boston, and, the autumn that he | Spring came; the Laidleys left Boston; 
was admitted to the bar, Louise Laidley went | and, somewhat later, business called George 
there to spend the season, her father having } Graham into the neighborhood of his old 
been elected a member of the State Senate, ' home, and the county town was near enough 
more through the influence he possessed as } his mother’s house so that he could make it 
being one of the richest men in his district ' his headquarters. 
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There he saw Doris Dene, who had come, 
after her father’s death some months pre- 
‘vious, to reside with Mrs. Graham. The girl 
possessed few relatives, and she and the 
kindly lady had met often enough to become 
warmly attached. 

It so chanced that Doris and George had 
‘never seen each other, though Mrs. Graham 
had several times visited at Mr. Dene’s 
house in Ohio, and Doris and her father 
had been twice at the homestead during 
‘George’s college-days. 

Doris knew that George was engaged to be 
married ; so, to her, the intimacy which soon 
sprang up between them seemed a matter 
of course and was as free from any disturb- 
ing element as if he had been her brother. 

Some time passed before Graham learned 
his own secret, and even then he tried to 
shut his eyes to its existence. Before return- 
ing to Boston, he paid a visit to his betrothed. 
The comparisons which he drew between 
Louise and Doris caused his chain to drag 
more heavily than ever. 

During the summer, Graham again visited 
his home. He was fully aware that he had 
eommitted the most terrible mistake possible 
to man—promised to marry a woman whom 
the did not love. His mother became his 
sole confidante; and she, with her strict 
Puritan ideas and sense of duty, upheld 
thim in his belief that he had no right to 
end his engagement and risk breaking the 
‘heart of the girl who loved him. 

The marriage took place at the appointed 





time, and, even before the honeymoon } 


‘waned, George Graham discovered that he 
“had wedded a woman whose love, like every 
thought and feeling of her nature, had 
its root in selfishness. As for the mother, 
she learned enough of the wife’s character, 
during the first visit the newly- married 
couple paid her, to be troubled by grave 
doubts whethér she had not done wrong in 
her sincere effort to aid her son to act aright. 
Mr. ‘Laidley died some eighteen months 
after his daughter’s marriage. Owing to 
unfortunate speculations on her father’s part, 
Louise’s inheritance proved much smaller 
than she expected, and, though he prospered 
in his profession, Graham found her exac- 
tions and extravagance a sore drawback. 
In his indulgence of her whims, he was 
actually weak, though the folly grew out of 
a chivalrous sentiment. He told himself 
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} that, since he could not give her his heart, 
‘the least he could do was to surround her 
with every material comfort in his power. 
} Louise spent her time in frivolous amuse- 
ment or in petting her numerous ailments, 
Year by year, month by month, day by day, 
the horizon of her purposeless existence grew 
more narrow and selfish, and, strive as he 
might to awaken her interest and sympathy 
in his pursuits, Graham found himself con- 
demned to an ever-increasing solitude in 
every aim or aspiration. 

Now his mother’s loss rendered his lone- 
liness more complete. He knew that:it was 
better he should not see Doris often; this 
fresh meeting had roused such bitter pain, 
such rebellion against his present and future, 
such heart-burning questions whether his 
determination to follow duty at any personal 
cost had not led him on to a sacrifice which 
passed the limit that any human being has 
a right to make. 

The next day, he took Louise home and 
plunged with renewed activity into his work, 
trying always, vain as he knew the task was, 
to waken her to a realization of her own 
wasted gifts, some idea that affection for him 
ought to have an influence on her habits and 
pursuits. 

But, when she felt certain of his love, 
Louise always waxed indifferent; when one 
of her senseless spasms of jealousy seized 
her, she went to the other extreme, and in 
numberless ways she contrived to render life 
a daily torment. She was not a monster, by 
any means; she was what is more common— 
and actually, in some respects, more unendur- 
able—a person who could not for one instant 
get outside of self. She could no more com- 
prehend that she and her wishes must not 
always remain paramount than the theo- 
logians of Galileo’s era could be brought to 
contemplate the possibility that their earth 
was not the centre of the universe, created 
for the special behoof of mankind. 

After her mother-in-law’s death, Louise 
kept up a constant stream of laments and 
complaints over the restraints imposed on 
her by her mourning, and declared that the 
} horrible monotony would kill her, though 
} within the first six weeks her black subsided 

into gray and lavender, and her seclusion 

; was mitigated by so many social entertain- 
ments that she seldom passed two evenings 
in succession in her own home. 
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At the expiration of that season, she made | 
no further pretense of “ shutting herself up,” 
and was hurt and indignant with George 
because he set his face against her giving a 
musical and card-party before his mother had 
been four months in her grave. 

One day, Doris received a telegram begging 
her to go to Boston by the first train—NMr. } 
Graham had met with a severe injury. She } 
started within an hour, and by evening } 
reached her destination. She found George } 
almost at death’s door, and his wife in a } 
state of hysterical despair, after the habit of 
her kind in the presence of disaster and the 
need for efficient action. 

Louise had conceived a fancy for riding, 
and Graham bought her a horse. She had 
set her heart on an animal which he refused 
to purchase because it had been badly broken ; 
and had a trick of shying. Louise sent for 
this beast to try, and went out to ride, fol- 
lowed by a groom. Everything passed off 
well enough, and she rode homeward in high 
spirits at the thought of proving to her hus- 
band that it had been mere tyranny on his 
part to refuse her request. 

As she turned the corner of the street in 
which they lived, her horse took fright at a 
loaded dray, and began to rear and plunge 
like a mad creature. Graham was just pass- 
ing, accompanied by a friend. He sprang in 
front of the frightened beast and caught the 
bridle, while his companion lifted Louise 
from the saddle—she, of course, immediately 
fainting in his arms. 

The horse gave another leap, and struck 
out so suddenly with his right foot that 
Graham received a blow in the chest 
which knocked him down, and in falling 
he struck his head heavily against the curb- 
stone. 

He lay unconscious for some time after 
they got him indoors, and, in the midst of 
her weak tears and lamentations—none of 
which held the slightest trace of self-reproach 
—it occurred to Louise that Doris would be 
the greatest possible help and comfort, so 
she immediately dispatched a telegram. 

“Tt was so, so good of you to come!” she 
sobbed, as she threw herself into Doris’s 
arms. ‘I loved you before, but I shall fairly 
worship you now. I am always so grateful 
for kindness !” 

“T was glad you sent,” Doris answered, 
“and I hope to be of use. I am used to ill- 
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ness, and my father once met with an accident 
very similar to George’s—” 

“The doctor has already brought a profes- 
sional nurse,” Louise interrupted ; “they are 
both in his room. The doctor said it was too 
much for me—he knows how delicate I am. 
George will have everybody at his beck; it 
is I who need society and sympathy. Oh, 
that accident! I shall never get over the 
shock—never !” 

Doris Dene was a born helper and care- 
taker, and the responsibility early thrust on 
her through her mother’s long illness had 
developed these qualities in a marvelous 
fashion. Before three days were over, doctors, 
nurses, and servants all looked to her for 
assistance and directions as naturally as if 
she had been the mistress of the mansion. 
Louise remained worse than useless on her 
hands; indeed, she was a great hindrance, 
from the needless attention she exacted. 

As soon as Doris entered his room, George 
recognized her, though he had not before 
appeared to notice anyone, and when con- 
scious had only spoken in monosyllables. 

He was very ill for a while, and the physi- 
cians almost despaired of his recovery. Doris 
could always soothe him, whether he was delir- 
ious or in pain; and during the worst days 
she was a great deal in his chamber, for, when 
matters waxed so serious, she managed in her 
quiet fashion to make Louise behave with a 
certain degree of decency and common sense. 

George had lain, one evening, watching 
Doris for a long time through his half-closed 
lids; as she sat near the bed, with the soft 
light from the shaded lamp falling on her 
refined noble face. He lay there, able to 
think collectedly and revolving many things 
in his mind. 

“The doctors hardly expect me to get well, 
and I feel very sure that I shall not,” he said, 
speaking so abruptly that he fairly startled 
Doris, though she gave no sign. 

“You have a strong constitution and great 
vitality,” she replied, unhesitatingly. “I 
believe you will get up; it is bad for you, 
George, to feel hopeless.” 

He looked at her with a strange smile, and 
said slowly: 

“TI wonder whether ‘hopeful’ would not 
be the right word.” 

“No,” Doris answered, with decision. 
“You have work to do; yours is a useful 
life—you must not want to give it up.” 
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“But, if it is about over—why, then, 
according to all the creeds, I ought to be 
resigned,” he rejoined, still smiling. “ But 
never mind—it was only a foolish thought 
I had. Whether I live or die, it will be all 
right. I wonder—I wonder—” 

“What, George?” Doris asked, softly, as 
he paused. 

“ Whether, when a man is dying, he may 
claim the privilege of saying things he 
would never have dreamed of telling before,” 
he said, slowly. ‘ What do you think, Doris? 
I want your real opinion—I have a reason.” 

The expression of his face moved Doris 
deeply ; the melancholy mouth and yearning 
eyes made her heart ache, No perception 
of the truth disturbed her, but a realization 
of hi8 solitary maimed existence struck her 
even more vividly than. ever before. She 
seemed to read the full misery of his past 
and present in the patient sadness of his 


“T tell you I have a reason for wanting 
to hear what you think,” George added, 
appealingly. “Should he speak out—a 
dying man?” 

“If what he had to say would do any 
good,” Doris answered, at a loss how to 
frame what she wished to say. She thought 
he meant something in regard to Louise and 
the troubles of his married life. “If not, 
if words could only pain those left behind, 
why—Oh George, you ask a question I can’t 
answer.. Such things must depend on cir- 
cumstances; only—only I am sure, if speech 
could do no good, it would be better to keep 
silence.” . 

“Yes,” he said, “you are right. Words 
could do no good if a man were dying. 
It would only be selfish on his part to speak, 
and he might give pain to—to someone else 
—I see, I see!” 

He gently touched her hand as she 
arranged the pillows, turned his head away, 
and appeared to fall asleep; but he lay there 
thinking, not so much of himself as of her. 

“T thought, with death so close, I might 
tell her,” he whispered; “but I have no 
right—no right! It could only leave her 
still sadder memories of me, and it would 
be weak and selfish; when I die, my poor 
secret must die with me.” 

He held his peace, and, before a fortnight 
passed, he could be glad that he had done so. 
The crisis passed ; vitality asserted itself just 
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; as he appeared to the doctors to be slipping 
slowly but surely through their hands, and, 
once he had begun to mend, his recovery was 
more rapid than could have been hoped for. 

When he got well enough to travel, the 
constant unspoken desire of his soul was to 
be taken to his boyhood’s home; but he 
would not indulge himself in this wish. 

“Tt is only in order to be near Doris,” 
his inflexible conscience told him; so he 
fought his’ battle out in silence and solitude. 
Enfeebled as his body was, the strong will 
was able to cling to and act on what he had 
made the motto of his life: “Do right for 
right’s sake.” 

So, in the society of his nurse and a 
friend, he made a little trip Southward. 
Doris had expected that Louise would insist 
on going and taking her; she dreaded the 
idea, for she perceived that the wife would 
torment the invalid so that his progress 
would be materially impeded. But the doc- 
tor recognized this fact also, and announced 
a verdict in accordance therewith which was 
plainly a relief to his patient. 

Graham was absent for several weeks, 
during which time Louise required much 
sympathy from Doris, discoursing plaintively 
of her loneliness and her griet that her 
wretched health prevented her accompany- 
ing her husband. All the same, she went 
out constantly or had the house full of 
company; she wrote to George that she did 
this from a sense of duty on Doris’s account, 
though Miss Dene’s share in the amusements 
was slight indeed. 

Just before he returned home, Graham 
received a letter from his wife, informing 
him that an acquaintance of Doris’s was in 
town—a clergyman, such a handsome and 
charming man! It was evident that he 
adored Doris, and she was sure Doris liked 
him. George had already met Mr. Gershom, 
and he thought it probable that Louise’s 
opinion was founded on better grounds than 
she ordinarily had for very positive asser- 


in advance, for, not long after his return, 
Doris told him of her engagement. 

“You know there is no human being who 
van more heartily wish you every happiness 
than I,” Graham said. 

Doris talked very freely with him, though 
she was not given to personal confidences. 
$ “Yes,” she said, “Mr. Gershom has been 
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yery patient; I have kept him in suspense}; There were no children in that desolate 


for a good while. 
dearly—I prize that!” 

“And—and you love him?” 

“J think I must be incapable of the love 
one reads about?’ she answered, with her 
pensivesmile. “Ihave an earnest sympathy, 
a true affection, for Mr. Gershom, or I should 
not marry him; but—well, I could promise 
nothing more.” 

George Graham felt a quick thrill of joy 
which gave him an actually guilty sensation. 

“Sympathy and affection make a good 
basis for happiness,” he said. 

“Yes,” Doris replied; “but I—I wish I 
were like other people. That sounds silly, 
but somehow I feel as if IT had missed some- 
thing—as if some absorbing love ought to 
have come into my life and have been 
returned. But that is folly! No, Iam not 
a woman to inspire or feel a great passion.” 

When he had left her, Graham thought: 

“Tt is almost as if my great love had cast 

a restless longing across her soul. Ah, well, 
she will never know—she will be content. 
But I can’t help being glad that she has only 
sympathy and affection to give him—I can’t 
help being glad!” 
' Early in the summer, Graham and his wife 
went back to the old house for Doris’s wed- 
ding. George gave the bride away. His 
face was calm, no tremor shook his voice; 
but many a one among the great martyrs 
auffered less than that man in his supreme 
hour of agony. 

“And now,” he said, as he turned his face 
homeward, “‘I have my work: I have to try 
and do my best for the poor undeveloped 
neture whose lot is indissolubly linked with 
mine. I have to do right for right’s sake!” 

He performed his task thoroughly ; he car- 
ried out the leading motive of his soul. If 
he faltered sometimes, no eye ever saw the 
struggle, noear ever heard aught of the pain. 
The years went on; success came, wealth 
came, middle-age came. His home-life could 
have no change for the better; young as she 
was when she married, it had been even then 
too late to hope. for any improvement in 
Louise; such germs for development as lay 
dormant in her nature, a wrong training had 
very early stifled. No human being can 
stand still; the law is inevitable: every man 
and woman gradually grows upward or sinks 
to a lower level. 


It is sweet to be loved so} home, and, with each year, Louise waxed 


narrower and more exacting. At last, she 
became so completely the slave of her ail- 
ments that, fond as she was of gayety, she 
liked her darkened chamber, her medicine- 
bottles, and the petty tyranny of keeping her 
husband beside her whenever he was not 
engrossed by the cares of his profession, even 
better than the excitement of a new gown or 
a ball. 

George Graham was forty when his wife 
died suddenly from an attack of pneumonia, 
brought on by her own imprudence. 

A twelvemonth later, Doris Gershom came 
back from California a widow, and the cousins 
met for the first time in all those years. They 
encountered each other unexpectedly in New 
York, and at first Doris did not recognize the 
gray-haired man; but he knew her on the 
instant. At thirtyseven, Doris was as deli- 
cately fair and pretty as she had been at 
twenty. 

She went to the house in Connecticut, 
where Aunt Lydia and her granddaughter 
still lived; and there, during the next year, 
Graham visited her frequently. 

One day, as they sat in the quaint old par- 
lor, he said abruptly : 

“Doris, I love you dearly. 
my wife?” 

It was some time before she would consent, 
declaring that at their ages such a step must 
look silly. But George had his way, and 
then Doris discovered that existence had 
suddenly blossomed into a brightness it had 
never before possessed. 

“T seem at last to have found what my life 
always lacked,” she confessed, wonderingly. 
“Do you remember that silly speech of 
mine?” 

“IT remember,’ he answered. “And do 
you mean that it has come to you—love—not 
affection, but love?” 

“‘ Yes,” she said, with her smile made more 
beautiful by a vivid blush. ‘“ But how odd it 
is to fall in love, and to have you fall in love 
with me, at my age!” 

George did not permit himself any revela- 
tion of the truth, for he knew that she would 
be sorely troubled and dismayed to learn that 
‘ his long-cherished love for her had made the 
heaviest burden in his overburdened past. 

So he had his secret still—but he had hap- 
piness as well. 


Will you be 
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MASON’S BOARDERS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


WHEN Mason died of the cronical brown- ; 
creeters, aged fiftyfive—and “death loves a } 


shining mark”—he left me with two thou- 
sand dollars in the Pine Ridge bank, a house 
at Pine Ridge and twenty acres of land, two 
cows and three pigs, a hoss that had seen 
better days and was spavined in both hinder 
legs, a son named Daniel, and seventyfive 
Plymouth Rock hens. 

Soon after he left this spear, the Pine 
Ridge bank busted, and the cashier went to 
Canady for a vacation; and I ixpect he took 
my two thousand along with him for safe- 
keepin’, for I’ve never seen nothin’ of ’t 
sense. 

It was kinder tight work for me to squeeze 
along on that farm and pay the taxes and the 
hired man; and Daniel, he sez to me last 
spring, sez he: 

“Ma, why don’t you take city boarders, 
like Simpson’s folks? We've got two good 
frunt rooms, and you’re a good cook, and I 
could rub up Billy’s legs with lineament so’s 
that he’d be as frisky as a colt, and there’s 
lots of scenery laying round loose here for 
folks to admire, and you could make money,” 
sez he, “I hain’t the shadder of a doubt.” 

“Massy on us, Daniel!” sez I, “I ain’t no 
hand to primp up for city-folks, and set out 
the table with lamp-mats and finger-bowls, 
like they have over to Simpson’s ; and there’s 
yer gran’ther— he’s allers into everything, 
and he’d be sartin to act wuss than ever if 
there was anybody here that I keered for.” 

“ Oh, they wouldn’t mind him,” sez Daniel. 
“Jest now, it’s all the fashion to go crazy 
over old things, and, if there’s anything more 
antique in this town than Gran’ther Jones, 
then I hain’t seen it. They’ll admire him; 
and he’ll grow young agin, telling his stories 
over to a new set of folks.” 

Somehow, Daniel’s talk kinder kept a-turn- 
ing itself over in my mind, and at last I 
concluded to take some boarders. I advertised 
in the city papers, and in a week I had 
twentythree folks come to see what kind of 
a place I had. 

I took six of ’em at fifteen dollars a week 
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each, and afore they was gone I wished I’d 
have asked ’em twenty, for I expect they 
would have paid it. 

There was two women and two men and 
two children that was the most moddle ehil- 
dren, their ma sed, that ever lived. She was 
in constant fear that they never would. live 
to grow up, she sed; she had noticed that 
oncommonly bright and lovable children 
warn’t never long for this world. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Rasher and their 
two children Bertie and Sammy had the 
south frunt chamber and the little back room 
that jines it, and the Widder Whitney and 
Miss Arethuser Smith had the tother frunt 
room. 

Mr. Rasher was a sighentific man, and 
wanted to try experiments and gather bugs 
and things, and Mrs. Rasher was a faith-cure 
woman that don’t believe there is any such a 
thing as being sick. She had had so much 
faith, and prayed so much for sick folks 
through the winter, that she had wore her- 
self to a shadder and had got her general 
cistern all out of kilter, and she wanted to 
stay in the country to recruit, and her dear 
children needed fresh air and cow’s milk and 
change of scene. 

Widder Whitney was a short fat woman 
about fortyfive, and she was on the lookout 
for a second husband; and Miss Smith was a 
dreadful sentimental miss, awful nigh-sighted 
and fond of novels and poetry. 

And they all had the biggest appetites 
that it ever was my fortin to come acrost. 
It was nigh about all I could do to cook 
enough for ’em. But then I ain’t stingy 
about vittles—I allers like to see folks eat 
well. 

Mr. Rasher, he wanted my back attic to 
rig up his experimenting apparatus into, 
and I moved out the barrel of dried apples, 
and the quilting-frames, and the rags that 
I’m going to braid a rug out of, and the 
boxes of old newspapers and bottles, and 
gran’ther’s blue shirt that he had when he 
follered the sea, and several other things, to 
make room for Rasher’s fixings. And he 
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had ’em come out by express, and there was 
a cart-load of ’em. 

Gran’ther Jones was terrible curis about 
’em, and I had all I could do to keep him 
from poking into the things afore they was 
yot upstairs; for Mr. Rasher was off out’ in ; 
the woods, hunting bugs, when they come, 
and they sot in the cart till he got back. 

Them Rasher boys was the worst little 
sarpints that ever you see. Their ma might 
have imployed all the time she had wasted 
in mourning over their early deaths, in some 
other bizness. They turned everything topsy- 
turvy. The fust two days they was there, 
they let the calves out of the pastur, and 
broke the best rooster’s leg, and sot our dog 
onto Jenkins’s hens and killed two of ’em, 
and they lost the bucket down in the well, 
and Sammy got into the river and would 
have been drowndid if Daniel hadn’t hap- 
pened to have seen him, and they both 
ketched the mumps, and they broke Gran’- 
ther Jones’s specks, and got a good caning 
from gran’ther in consequence. 

Widder Whitney, she begun to set her 
cap for Daniel afore she’d been there a 
week; but Daniel didn’t seem to see it, and 
he laffed like a crazy loon when I told: him 
of it. 

“Bless your soul, ma,” sez he, “the crit- 
ter’s old enough to be my mother, and she 
hain’t got a tooth in her head! You must 
be kinder beside yerself.” 

“Well, you’ll see,” sez I, “and, if you 
ain’t keerful, she’ll git some holt onto you 
and sue you for breaches of promise.” 

There’s never any tellin’ what these widder 
wimmen may do. I am one on’em myself, 
and I ought to know. 

Mr. Rasher, he jest filled that house from 
one end to t’other with bugs and varmints 
of all kinds. Specimens, he called ’em. 
I was so skairt with ’em that I was afeard 
to go to sleep nights, for fear a boa-con- 
structer or a hippypottermer or some kind 
of an onheerd-of critter would creep out of 
that atiic and devour me. Rasher, he 
ginerally stuck pins through their inards, 
but land sake! the most of ’em wriggled 
off from the pins and come to life agin. 
I found frogs in my shoes, and one pment 
there was a lizard and three snapping-bugs } 
in my bed, and I got rite in onto ‘an, and 
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come out agin quicker than you could say } 
scat | 


What time Rasher warn’t a-bugging, 





he was ingaged in biling and stewing various 
strong-smelling things that he called chemi- 
cals, and the whole house smelt like a fourth- 
class rum-shop that had patent fertilizers to 
sell. 

Mrs. Rasher, she practiced her faith-cure 
onto gran’ther. He is nigh about doubled 
up with rhumaticks in his j’ints, and, when 
there is a north-easter coming on, the way 
he’ll grown is enuff to set you crazy, if your 
narves is at all skittish. 

He had one of them spells come on about 
two weeks after the boarders come; and 
Mrs. Rasher, she told him she could curo 
him. She made him set down and look 
straight at her, and she looked straight at 
him, and for fifteen minnits they kept it up, 
and then she told him to git up and walk. 
She told him that nothing ailed him but his 
imagination, and he told her that she was 
mistook. And she argyed and he argyed, 
and they both got mad, and she fired a 
hem-book at him, and he hit her a whack 
over the eye-glasses, and between ’em they 
knocked over the kerrysene-lamp onto the 
dog, that was a-laying under the table peace- 
able as any lamb, and he flew at gran’ther 
and bit him on bis lamest leg; and gran’ther 
forgot that he was lame, and kicked at that 
dog, and hit Daniel’s aquarius, where he 
keeps fishes and turkles, and busted ‘it, and 
all the water run out onto my best carpet. 
And Mrs. Rasher sed that, if gran’ther’s 
kicking-up that way didn’t show the power 
of faith, then she should like to know what 
did. 

Miss Smith was delicate, and she used to 
lay in the hammock and read novels, and sit 
on a dead tree acrost the river and look at 
the moon. She expected to die early, she 
said, and be buried by the murmuring sea. 
And Daniel sed that, if she died early, she’d 
have to hurry up; for, if she ever see thirty- 
five agin, then he missed his guess. 

One day, Mr. Rasher, he was stewing and 
biling more than ever, and at dinner he was 
so absent-minded that he eat ten pertatcrs, 
and salted his tea, and put some sugar.on lis 
steak, and blowed his nose on his napkin. 
His wife sed that when he was specially 
absent-minded he allers eat a great deal. 
I expect that he was specially absent-minded 
most of the time, if that was any sign. 

He sed he was about making a great 
discovery in sighence. Sez he: “ Wait with 
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Something had dropped, as. Rasher sed it 
would. 


patience, and, if everything goes well, you 
will hear something drop before night.” 
And he went off up into the attic, “Watch and pray!” yelled I to Mrs. 
It was in haying-time, and Daniel had; Rasher. “Now’s the time you need help, 
drawed up a load of hay and left it in the} if ever!” And, by the time the words was 
yard, to dry a little more afore he put it} out of my mouth, the load of hay was 
into the barn. The house sot rite on the } a-whirling down that hill like all nater, 
side of a steep hill; and Daniel, he trigged } and them wimmen was yelling for help the 
the wheels with a stake before he left the } awfullest. 
cart, so’s it wouldn’t take a suddint start; On whizzed the cart, and I expected every 
down-hill. minnit to see it upset and kill the whole lot 
Mrs. Rasher and the Widder Whitney, } on’em; but it kinder whirled round and was 
they sed that there was nothing like the ; dashed rite into our duck-pond, and there it . 
smell of new-mown hay, and they clim up! stopped. Daniel and I run to the rescue, 
on that load of hay and was a-pelting each } and, with some boards and a ladder, we saved 
other with the hay, as frisky as kittens. } the live freight, but the hay was a dead loss 
The two boys was a-playing in the dooryard, } —nigh about a ton of it, and worth fifteen 
and I was out back of the shed, feeding a } dollars! 
new brood of chickens. Gran’ther owned up that he had got into 
Suddintly I heerd an awful siz-z-z-z, and; the attic while Mr. Rasher was out, and 
a rumble; and, looking up into the air} “jest teched off some stuff in a tin can to 
where it seemed to come from, I seed the} see what it was,’ and he’d blowed the ruff 
ruff of my ell part and the top of the} of the ell part to Joppy, and singed the eye- 
chimney h’ist rite up into the air, and at the } brows all off from him, and peeled a place 
same time Gran’ther Jones h’isted too, and } on his bald head as big as a sarcer. 
his cane flew in one direction and his broad-; But all the bugs and things was killed 
brimmed hat in another, and i screeched } dead this time! 
Murder! at the top of my voice, and run; Mrs. Rasher took to her bed, and had to live 
to pick up his mangled remainders, and } on chicken broth till her nerves got settled, 
land sake! he flew rite over into that }and Mr. Rasher licked them two boys for 
load of hay, and so did about four bushels ; pulling the stake away from the wheels, and 
of bricks from the chimney after him, and ; the Widder Whitney fainted away in Daniel’s 
the shock it give that cart sot it a-going, and } arms, and there was a terrible time generally. 
then I seed that them awful boys had pulled; It cost me considerable money to git my 
that stake out from under the wheels and was } ruff repaired, and Mr. Rasher paid for it, 
playing hoss with it, and the cart was at the} which was real honest in him, seeing thet 
mercy of the world, and that steep hill!‘ it was gran’ther that teched it off. 
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A MEMORY. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


THERE is a corner in my heart, { Of hours all sunshine unto me, 
Hid from all mortal eyes, ; Of days all full of love, 
And there, enshrined with watchful care, Of joys that caught their brightness from 
A sacred treasure lies ; Those better joys above. 
*Tis but a memory of the past, . 
But oh! ’tis dearer far And, though the clouds hang dark and drear, 
Than all the fleeting joys of earth And life’s best joys are gone, 
Or gorgeous riches are. And, though of all sweet memories 
This one is left alone— 
A memory of the “long ago,’ Yet still its rays shall light the gloom, 
Of youth’s bright golden years, And still its sweetness shed 
Of skies so cloudless and serene, A perfume rare o’er life’s hard toil, 





Of life without its tears, Whence all the joy has fled. 
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BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN. 


DAGMA. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 470. 


XIV. } unconquerable. This young girl came to me 
ND stmt morrow}as the vision of ‘A Dream.’ I wanted ‘A 
morn” dawned “ ; Dream’ personified. The lights are good, 

only a Southern} but the face no: sufficiently etherealized. I 
spring morning can don’t seem to catch the mists of expression. 
dawn. The light, ; The face seems rather ‘A Reverie.’ ” 
softly toned, struck “T assure you,” said Mrs. Goudain, in her 
down from windows ; slowly elegant way, “when Chancellor com- 
above, among the} menced that picture, I thought he would 
pictures and over the } fade off into a dream. He moved around 
paneled walls of the} with such a far-off look on his face, that I 
studio. A rich diyan ; began to feel alarmed.” 
ran around the four; “Cover it up,” said Roselle De Maurier, 
sides of the room, and there } “else we shall have you fading now.” 
were a few ottomans and couches scattered; ‘Mais, my friend,’ cried De Maurier, 
about. Several easels, bearing half-finished ; “why is it that you may not complete that 
pictures, were standing at odd angles of} picture, and call it ‘The Reverie’? It is 
light. enchanting. Those soft eyes—” 

“You have not much perseverance, Mr. “Are not soft to me,” interposed Chan- 
Goudain,” called Roselle De Maurier, from ; cellor, regarding the half-veiled beautiful 
the divan, where she sat by his mother. ; orbs. “No, De Maurier,” he continued, 
“ Just see all those half-finished ideals.” replacing the drapery, “success or destruc- 

“They do look rather like mockeries,” ; tion. I dare say I shall make a bonfire of 
said Chancellor, grimly. “This,” he cried, them all, some day. It is rather agreeable 
dragging a light curtain from a tall easel, ; to find that others too fail. I suppose,” he 
“this is meant to represent Evil—the quin- ; .} added, dragging forward a third easel, “it is 
tessence of all that is evil. But—a failure— {only another mendering of the old adage, 
it is simply a hideous face. It has not the ‘Misery loves company.’ This picture was 
expression I want. Some 5 shall catch { commenced by my grandfather. It was 
it.” meant to represent—” 

“Horrible!” cried the young lady, shud-; “An Italian flower-girl,” interrupted De 
dering. ‘“ Do cover itup: the evil is creeping ; Maurier. 
over your fuce, as you look.” “Yes, but something more — rather as if 

“Some day,” said Chancellor, deftly drap- ; both thorns and fragrance, with beauty, filled 
ing the canvas, “some day, that old woman } the face. Flowers are the prayers of the 
will be a good friend of mine. When I have ; earth, but they draw sustenance from the 
conquered her—when I shall have made her } blackest soil, just as the purest spirits some- 
what I want.” times are born of trials, of thorns. I don’t 

“Ah, ha! so—a confession, Mademoiselle } know,” he continued, thoughtfully regarding 
Dagma,” cried De Maurier, his eyes dancing } the budding form and the dim outlines of a 
with mischief. “Behold! this great big ; face, “I don’t know why, but the inspiration 
Chancellor, he counts for his friends just the ' of this picture seems to have descended to 
ones that he may conquer, and just not any- ; me as a heritage from my grandfather.” 
one else.” ‘) “And is it possible,” asked De Maurier, 

“A willful misrepresentation, De Maurier. in a low voice, and at the same time laying 
Now, Miss Roselle, here—behold another { his hand on Chancellor’s arm, “is it possible 
(659) 
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you don’t see that your Cousin Dagma fills; “No,” was the abrupt response. “It is 
that canvas? Open your eyes and look at De Maurier’s request, not mine.” 
her, Chancellor.” ; “Ah,” said Dagma, a cloud falling over her 
“Dagma?” repeated Chancellor, begin- } face ; “T thought the request remarkable, as 
ning to cover the canvas. coming from you.” 
De Maurier stopped him. ‘Chancellor regarded her thoughtfully an 
“Just regard that young girl,” he said,; instant. She looked indeed a rose, set 


earnestly. with thorns, as she sat, her face uplifted, 
Chancellor, against his will, looked for- {the bright color yet on her cheeks, and the 
ward. 


thorns of defiance in either eye. Perhaps 
he found her an irresistible model—perhaps, 
after all, he had intended from the first to 
grant De Maurier’s request; at any rate, 
yet regarding, he asked gravely: 

“Do you think you would have patience 
enough to keep quiet? To come when I call 
you? To do what I tell you?” 


Dagma, seated on an ottoman, was regard- 
ing a forest-scene. She wore, for the first 
_ time, a white dress. It fell softly around 
her, and the folds, crossed over the lovely 
neck, were caught with a cluster of pale 
half-opened buds. Her face seemed to reflect 
the picture on which she gazed—seemed to 
have caught the breath of the wind tossing; The cloud pzssed from the uplifted face, 
the branches and leaves, the light drifting } and the brightness of sunlight shone over it. 
down ’twixt the tossed boughs, and the shade; “Oh, yes; I will do whatever you tell me,” 
lurking in cool hollows. There was just the } she cried, eagerly. 
expression Chancellor desired—just the lumi- } Chancellor hesitated, as if pondering. 
nosity in darkness, just the bloom over thorns} “Then you shall do it—you shall paint 
which he had wanted, and just the needed } her,” cried De Maurier. 
touch of Italy in form and feature. “And why not now, yes?” he continued. 

“You are right,” he said, reluctantly, and ; “ Behold!” waving his hand, “just as made- 
commenced re-covering the canvas. moiselle sits. She is—ah, charming!” 

“Allons, donc, mon Dieu! Why not call} “I dislike compliments,” said Dagma, 
mademoiselle, and ask that she allow—” adjusting a drooping bud and frowning, 

“De Maurier,” interrupted Chancellor, “ if} as her fingers arranged the rebellious stem. 
I were to ask, she would refuse. Beside,” he} “What is all this talk? Do you mean 
added, bluntly, “I have no desire to paint } really, my son, to paint Dagma’s picture?” 
her picture.” asked Mrs. Goudain, coming forward. “Are 

“Ah, beside and beside. Paint it for me,} you not unwise, my son? You have that 
Chancellor. Look—she is just one flower. } heavy case.” 

Behold—wait,” and, before Chancellor could; “Do not fear, mother mine. The case 
prevent, he had gained Dagma’s side and} is well under way. I have worked hard 
was proffering the request. enough to gaina little holiday,” answered 

“Paint my picture?” she exclaimed. Chancellor; “and—yes, I will paint Dagma, 

Chancellor did not look, but’ he could } but I will not use the old canvas. It shall 
imagine the expression of amazement which ; be a new picture entirely.” 
accompanied the words. He finished the; “You seem to be elated at the idea of 
covering to the last fold, then walked to the } having your picture painted,” called Roselle 
spot where she sat. De Maurier, from the divan where she sat. 

“ De Maurier thinks,” he said, meeting her; “I am,” answered Dagma, smiling. 
inquiring eyes, “that you would make an} “She ought to be painted as an ignis- 
excellent model for the picture of ‘An Italian } fatuus. Just as one thinks to hold her and 
Flower-Girl’ which our grandfather com-} understand her, she slips away,” thought 
menced some years.ago.” Chancellor, as he watched her bright face. 

“Tt is what my father called me,” said } “Suppose, after all, it’s just her woman’s 
Dagma. “And do you want to paint me? ; vanity, and not what I imagine.” 

Do you really want me to sit as your model?” } ‘He pondered a moment, as if weighing 
she cried, a brilliant color spreading over } well the matter, then said bluntly: 

face and neck, and the eyes flashing with the} “Three hours from now, Dagma, we wil 
beautiful gleam of sparkling waters. commence.” 
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“On Sunday?” 
Maurier. 

“ What she pleases. Sunday is my only day | 
of rest, and, after I have been faithful to my } 
religious duties, I may allow myself recreation. } 
And besides, Miss Roselle, what comes nearer 
beautiful picture? Sometimes, when I am 
the walls, rich with beauties, “it seems to me 
I find myself uplifted—all that is earthly gone 
—only the spirit left. And these are all as 
spirit-scenes to me. 


a bad spirit I see on that man’s face: the } 
blood is scarcely blood—it is blood spiritual- 
ized. You perhaps don’t understand an en- 
thusiast—” He broke off suddenly, smiling 
as he looked at Roselle’s puzzled face. 


exclaimed Roselle De ; 
“What will Madam Grundy say?” ; 


§ 


I don’t know why, but ; course prefer doing the work here; 
even that murder-scene—it is just the evil of} we shall try the open air. 


“TI want this picture to be a success,” 
‘continued Chancellor, as if not hearing his 
friend’s remark. “I belong to a club of 
} artists—there is to be an exhibition, the 
; first of the year, in New York—” 


“T understand,” interrupted Dagma, her 
heaven than the spiritualizing influence of a } 


lip curling. “You want to use me for 


} your success. Make what arrangements you 
painting,” he continued, his fine eye sweeping } 


please.” 


; “If I can get the light to fall here as 
:I wish,” said Chancellor, dragging at a 


curtain which covered a sky-light, “I of 
if not, 
Stand there, 
Dagma.” 

; She stood as he directed. 

“No, that does not do.” 

Another light was tried, another, and yet 
‘another. Chancellor had no cause for com- 


“Ah, mais, the philosophy it is, perhaps, : plaint. The young model was docile enough. 


that makes Mademoiselle Dagma compre- } 


“ Mais, my friend, it is at a corner many 


hend,” said De Maurier, who, with arms flomer-wenen will sit,” said De Maurier, 


folded, stood regarding Dagma. 
Chancellor, almost unconsciously glancing 
toward the young girl, caught a fleeting 


glimpse of her face, expressive in keen } 


appreciation. 
Maurier’s remark, for the old calm returned ; 
and was still al when, three hours later, ; 
she came for her first sitting, 


flashing eyes reveled in joy—happy to feel 


within their depths the reflection of that } 


“bewitching Dagma.” 
“ Flowers bloom in the open air,” said the 
artist, thoughtfully, as he stood regarding his 


model, “and flower-girls generally sell their } 


flowers in the open air. Therefore this pict- 
ure ought to be painted in full light, in the 
courtyard.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” 
quickly. ‘ Many flower-girls sit in markets ; 
others under sheds; 
with sheds hanging over them. 
rather be one of these.” 


“You are to be what I want,” replied | 


Chancellor, firmly, “ 


She must have resented De } 


; ; Now, that is better. 
As for De Maurier, who was present, his ; 


é 
said Dagma, : 


others against walls, : 


; 


; who had critically examined the light of 
;each change. “Place mademoiselle by this 
Sangle. It is what you want—eh?” 
> “ Yes,” said the artist, scanning his model 
as she sat where the wall of the dormer- 
window met the wall of the room. “ Yes, 
iT think that will do. Wait—this curtain. 
Throw your head a 
little further forward. There—that will do. 
; Now wait—let me see the effect.” 
He emptied a basket of flowers into her 
; lap, as he spoke. 
“Lay your hands among them. Gather 
: two or three together.” 

“Ts this what you want?” asked the young 
girl, picking up two or three blossoms. 

“No, no; half-blown buds—rosebuds. 
There, that will do. Now wait.” 

He dragged his easel forward while speak- 
ing, and again regarded his model. 
; “JT wish you would try to look as you 


I would ; looked this morning.” 


“How?” 
“Why,” said Chancellor, impatiently, “like 


or you are to be not} ie a flower. You are nothing but a thorn 


at all on my canvas. I wish this especially ‘ } now.’ 


understood before we commence.” 


5 


“Mon Dieu!—I think me—I might be 


“T forgot,” responded Dagma, compressing } thorn too, if I had been made move like 


her lips. 


“Fh, ma foi,” said De Maurier, shrugging } 


his shoulders, as if with keen enjoyment, 


; mademoiselle.” 
“Are you tired?” asked Chancellor, grimly. 
“No, no,” answered Dagma; “I am think- 


“but you two make one big comedy. It is} ing—” 


the two flints and the spark.” 
Vou. XCVII—380. 


} “Well?” 
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“Tt is not easy to assume—at least, not } Chancellor stood, critically examining his 
y y g 


for me. If I could forget!” 

She passed her hand once or twice over ; 
her brow. 

“T do really want to look as you wish.” ; 

“Yes,” said Chancellor, gathering pallet } 
and brush and glancing carelessly toward 
her, “naturally, every woman wants to look } 
well in a picture. Oh, you will not do} 
at all, if you look angry. Excuse me—I } 
spoke without thinking,” he added, abruptly. 

“T wish you would not speak at all—I 
wish you would speak only when it is neces- } 
sary,” cried Dagma. “I don’t care—” She } 
stopped and bit her lips and looked away ; 
from her cousin. As she did so, her eye fell ; 
again on the rich forest-scene which she had 
that morning so intently regarded. “I will | 
try now,” she murmured; “those woods are 
lovely.” 

And Chancellor, scanning her now, could } 
not complain. It was indeed as a flower she 
bloomed above her flowers. Motioning De } 
Maurier to silence, the artist commenced. 

The noise from the city below drifted up } 
with the murmur of far-off life: laughter and } 
sighs, joy and sorrow, words of prayer wad | 
words of ribaldry, curses and blessings, the } 
babblings of youth and the mutterings of age, ; 
all mingling in soft sound, swept upward under ' 
the roof, where those three were gathered. A 
pigeon lit on the window-sill, cooed, and flew ; 
softly away. A butterfly floated in on a sun- 
beam, fluttered over the flowers in Dagma’s 
lap, and off again through the opened win- } 
dow. De Maurier was absorbed in Dagma, ' 
Chancellor in his work, and Dagma—who : 
could say? There was the same forest } 


3 } work. 


“Yes; I had gone home.” 

“T am jealous of that home,” said De 
Maurier, drawing near and looking down on 
the young girl. 

“Tt is a lovely home; there is no other 
like it for me,” responded Dagma, rising, so 


: that all the sweet flowers fell in a shower at 
) her feet. “ Pretty things!” she cried, stoop- 
;ing to gather them. “ You too are only for 
; the club,” she added, in a low tone. 


“And it does not please you, made- 
moiselle,” asked De Maurier, who had stooped 
with her to help gather the fading blossoms, 
“it does not please you that this picture goes 


‘ to the club?” 


“In one way, yes—it is a bargain,” 


;answered Dagma, dryly. “I lend myself 
} for his success.” 


“And if I say,” continued De Maurier, 
almost whispering and slowly dallying among 
the blossoms where Dagma’s little hand sped 
} back and forth, “if I way’ that hereafter, per- 
; haps, it may be for me—” 

“For you?” cried the young girl, regarding 
him with wide-opened eyes, and then letting 
them suddenly fall, and stirring her hand, 
; which had for a moment lain still on the 
blossoms. “The picture will be my cousin’s 


by have nothing to do with its disposal,” 


she added, abruptly. “ Now let us lay them 


; in the basket. I will give them water when I 
go to my room. 


I want you to tell me some- 
thing, Mr. De Maurier: did that painting 
’ always hang where it hangs now?” 

“Which, mademoiselle ?” 

“That forest-scene. It was a favorite with 





shadow and light on the young face, the; my father, and I thought he said” — she 
same thorn-gleam, recognized by Chancel- ; hesitated, then looked toward the side of the 
lor’s artist eye, and yet—Chancellor frowned } room by the chapel—“that it hung over 


long voyage—mademoiselle has been to her 


once or twice. The expression beneath these, } 
he could not fathom. It was the ignis-fatuus } 
—the light intangible—before him, yet not 
before him—there, yet gone. 

“T don’t want to tire you, Dagma,” he } 
said, presently. “The face must not show } 
the least trace of fatigue. fan you give me } 
a half-hour to- rmortow morning, before break- } 
fast?” 

“Yes; oh, yes,’ slp answered, passing her } 
hand over her eyes. ; 

“JT think me, mademoiselle has made a} 


home?” asked De Maurier, softly, while 


there.” 
“T remember; it does seem to me—yes, 


} mademoiselle is correct. Chancellor, did you 
howe that picture—that ‘Spring in France,’ 


I believe you call it—eh, bien! whatsoever 
; it may be—was it not removed?” 

Chancellor looked up from his work. 

“That one, do you mean?” he asked, 
pointing with his brush. 

“Mais, yes. Mademoiselle says that her 
} papa tells her—” 

“Tn former years, it hung where that ‘ Cul- 


 prit Fay’ hangs now,” interrupted Chancellor. 


“T did not like the light.” 
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He resumed work, as he finished speaking. { ‘What! even when she snubs you and 
“This side of the house presents a differ- ; interrupts your rhapsodies with exclamations 

ent view,” observed Dagma, going to the ; over a roof?” 

dormer-window and looking forth on a maze} “Bah! she is delicious, all the same. 

of roofs and steeples. ; And next time, my friend, I shall see, yes, 
“Tt is a view quite different,” assented De ‘ that you are not near when I make my 

Maurier, standing with her beside the open } rhapsodies.” 


window. ; “Take care, only, that the wind does not 
Like a benediction, the sound of a distant } blow toward me,” said Chancellor, with a 
church-bell fell over the roofs.. } quizzical glance at the other’s disturbed face. 
“T wonder whether they are all unhappy,” “T will take care, yes,” replied De Maurier, 
said Dagma, dreamily. nodding his head. 
“Who?” asked De Maurier. en 
“Why,” pursued Dagma, in the same uN. 


dreamy way, “all the people covered by} “Do youalways keep your studio locked?” 


3 
those roofs.” | asked Dagma, when she met her cousin next 
“There is only the one thing which may morning. 


make them happy,” said De Maurier, glancing; “Always,” he answered, thrusting the key 
at the young girl, whose face was temptingly } into the lock. 

lovely under its unusual expression of gentle-; “ Why?” 

ness; “and that, mademoiselle, is love. If{ “Why? For many reasons. My study 


the parent may love the child, and the child { and my studio are my castles. I am richer 
the parent, and the wife the husband, and ; than most people, Dagma—I own three. The 
the lover the sweet young maid that he may ; third—” 
hold to his heart—ah, mon Dieu!” continued; “Is your mind—the castle we all own; 
De Maurier, “can you not perceive, Made-; but,” she continued, entering through the 
moiselle Dagma—” ; opened door, “ I cannot understand why you 
“T perceive that this roof is not very; keep others from enjoying these pictures at 
steep,” interrupted the girl, craning her } any time.” 
pretty head forth into the sunlight. “Those; “It is not necessary to explain. Ah, here 
are the chapel windows adjoining — those ; comes De Maurier. He asked permission to 
two; and that beyond is the store-room } ; get the flowers this morning. Good-day, my 
window. I should like to go in there some- } ; friend. oi 
day,” she went on, not noting De Maurier’s} “Eh, my good Chancellor—eh, mademoi- 
crestfallen appearance. “TI dare say,” she} selle, behold them! The fairest I could find, 
continued, turning away, “I dare say I should with the dew all over each face, like the 
find some of my father’s old treasures in the } fresh representation of another face I know.” 
rubbish. These poor flowers will be quite } “They ‘are very pretty,” said Dagma, 
dead, if I do not place them in water.” : glancing at the basket of lovely blossoms he 
She picked up the basket as she spoke, ! extended toward her. “Is it necessary—do 
and walked toward her cousin. you intend to dress me every day in flowers ?” 


“T will be here at—” she asked, looking with a slight frown at her 

“A little before half-past seven,” responded } cousin, while De Maurier showered the 
Chancellor, not lifting his eyes. ’ wealth of blossoms over her lap. 

“T shall be punctual,” answered Dagma, “Yes,” he answered, shortly; “I prefer a 
as she passed into the hall and across to her} model perfect in all surroundings. Those 
room. : flowers spiritualize the air about you; but,” 

“Well?” said the artist, raising his head, ' he broke off suddenly, “you are not an artist 
and, brush in hand, regarding his friend. } —you do not understand.” - 


“Well?” repeated De Maurier, inquiringly.; Dagma lifted her brows slightly, but made 
“T want to know, only, whether you still no response, as she obediently adopted the 
find her ‘delicious.’ I believe that was the } ; position he chose, 
expression,” added Chancellor, resuming | “And am I a silent spectator just, and not 
work. anything at-all more?” asked De Maurier. 
“Yes,” answered De Maurier, reddening. ' “You may talk to the model, if you can 
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keep the expression I want,” replied the 
artist, arranging himself for work. 

“T don’t care to talk.” 

“ But mademoiselle is cruel,” objected the 
young planter. “Come, we will talk of the 
home which mademoiselle does love so well. 
Now tell to me what in that picture recalls 
the home and makes mademoiselle so that } 
she blooms.” 

The young girl hesitated a moment, and 
her eyes fell. 
“Nothing—nothing, perhaps,” she said, 





hurriedly, “ except ”’—here she lifted her eyes 
and regarded the “Spring in France ”—“ it 


is green and soft and beautiful, like our 
woods.” ; 


“ But there are others—” 
“Not just like this. The green is—see, it } 
is a lustrous glamor of light, and then that 
bit of opening: there was a savanna near 
our house—we could see it from the roof. 
The sunlight fell just as it is falling there, 
and the clouds drifted over—their shadows 
were just like big birds moving. My father 
said it was life—that every life had shadows. 
I knew, when the days were dark and there } 
was just a flush of sunlight now and then—I } 
knew he thought—” She stopped suddenly. 

“Look up, please. Don’t drop your head,” 
said Chancellor, calmly. 








Dagma obeyed. 
“ What did he think?” asked De Maurier, 
seating himself near and speaking in a low } 


thinking.” : 

“His life—it was a sad life, eh?” asked 
De Maurier, in a tone of sympathy. 

“Yes; oh, yes—so sad. Though he loved 
me, I was nothing more than just the bits of 
sunlight that fell through the cloud.” 

“Mais, I cannot believe it,” said De Mau- 
rier, edging nearer and taking a flower from 
her lap. “ You were to him, I think—” 

“De Maurier,” interrupted Chancellor, 
brusquely, “I have no desire to paint you 
with Dagma. Will you please move off?” 

“Ts that far enough, my friend?” asked the 
other, laughing, as he took a seat some two 
yards away. 


voice. 
“T would rather not say. I spoke without 
Chancellor did not answer, but worked on, } 
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hand is not steady. I shall ask mother to 


give us breakfast at seven instead of eight 
o’clock, then we can have the half-hour after 
breakfast.” 

“Just as you please,” said Dagma, among 
her flowers. 

“T don’t do well this morning, De Maurier; 
you’re a chatter-box.” 

“Mais, did you not give me permission 
that I might talk?” 

“ Yes, but not as you talk to-day,” objected 
the artist, touching and retouching his work. 

“Ma foi! I don’t know, me, what sort of 
talk you want, my friend. Is it the botany— 
eh? To make her look a flower, must we 
talk botany—eh?” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and twisted his handsome features into 
a grimace so comical that Dagma smiled. 

“You may go,” said Chancellor, shortly, 
without deigning a reply to his friend’s 
appeal. “Ishall not need you again to-day.” 

“Come and take your flowers, Mr. De 
Maurier.” 

“Ma foi, but they are for mademoiselle.” 

“Tf I am to be covered with flowers every 
day, and carry them all to my room—” 

“You will live with your companions— 
your sisters,” interrupted De Maurier, eagerly, 
kneeling and helping to pile the basket. 

“Tt is so pretty, that I shall place it on 
the breakfast-table, if Aunt Goudain will 
allow,” said Dagma, going toward the dormer- 
window, with the basket on her arm. “These 
are exquisitely-colored glasses,” she observed, 
as De Maurier followed, and she passed her 
finger over a delicately-tinted pane. 

* But yes,” assenfed her companion. 

“They are like the chapel windows,” 
observed Dagma, drawing the hook back 
and forth. 

“T don’t know—I believe, yes.” 

“They open just like them—just like two 
little doors. I think this is a lovely room. 
And I like this view—I like to be far up 
above other people. I like to look across 
these roofs and see the masts of the ships, 
and wonder where they are going. They 
make me think of a dream I had once. 
It was after father had left me, and Padre 
Ambrose said it came to give me peace.” 

“And this dream—” asked De Maurier, 


casting cool critical looks toward his model, } glancing at the softened young face. 

“Ah,” replied Dagma, and he knew by 
her eyes that she saw what she told, “I stood 
on a beach, and a great ocean stretched 


“T don’t know what’s the matter,” he} 
exclaimed, presently, dropping his brush. 
“I believe that coffee was too strong. My 
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before me. The waters were gray; but, far; hover over them, and I want a flower at 
off on the horizon, where the sun was set- | rest.” 

ting, they were golden, and all the sky was | “Is it that I am forbidden the studio?” 
golden, and against the gold sky I could see ; asked De Maurier, who stood and watched 
a ship showing black. The sails were’ torn } ; the dim outlines of the work. 

and hung in tatters, and it moved slowly; “Oh, no. - You are of service. You gave 
and it looked so tired, as if all worn with ; me some odd bits of expression this morning, 
the battling of storms, and soon it began to; when you talked to her. They came out 
move down—first the hull, and then the ; ; very well, I have had some difficulty in 
sails, till all, even the masts, were lost in} keeping the rest of the family away. 
that beautiful glory. I was very lonely ; Frankly, De Maurier, I haven’t the least 
afterward—so lonely, standing on the shore ? objection to anything, except—you must 
by those gray waters, that I awoke, and } not try to cull that flower while it is my 
then I knew it was father’s life-boat I had ; model.” 


seen, sinking away into the glory of heaven; ; “Ah, but you say ‘Do not gather at all,’” 
and, when I told Padre Ambrose, he said } objected De Maurier. 
I had translated as God wished.” “T have said all that I intend to say on 


“And were you lonely after that vision?” ; that matter. You are taking your fate 
asked De Maurier, his soul strangely moved } within your own hands,” he went on, 
by the exquisite tenderness of voice and face. } gravely, “and the responsibility must rest 

“Ah, yes—so lonely; but I did not wish with yourself. I can see you yielding as 


him back. He had gone where—” ; to the work of a charmer.” 

“‘Where—” repeated De Maurier, softly; “And if I rejoice that I yield? If I am 
prompting as she became silent. content?” 

“Where he found peace,” she concluded,; ‘Talk no more about the affair,” exclaimed 


the voice quite hard now and the eyes con- } Chancellor, frowning. “Just grant my request, 
tracted, while she gazed toward the masts } and let my model bloom calmly.” 
which had called forth her story. “But what other place may I see her? 
Some pigeons were cooing on the roof, ; What other place may I converse?” 
but, through the soft noise, De Maurier: “An ardent lover generally finds a rope 
could hear his heart throbbing. He drew: ladder, if he can’t do better,’ remarked 
a little nearer Dagma, and leaned his arm ; Chancellor, coolly. 
on the sill. ; “She refuses me when I join her on the 
“And, if there is loneliness in your heart,” ‘ street, she objects and says I interrupt if 
he said, almost whispering, “have you not; I go see the little ones when they play 
had the thought that another heart might } in the summer-house, she is just but a short 
give sympathy? Can you not think that—” } time at breakfast, and then she will not 
Dagma moved quickly. } talk, but just ‘Yes’ or ‘No’—ma foi! she 
“JT don’t believe I have thought at all,” evades me—she will not even come down 
she said, turning abruptly away. “Those | at night—she sits up there beneath the 
ships carried me into dreamland—a sad sort { stars, and I stand below and make my 
of dreamland. I beg your pardon for taking | ; worship.” 
you there—and before breakfast, too,” she; “Get a guitar and sing to her, as if you 
added, seniling: “Tt was too long a journey. } } were Antoine,” interrupted Chancellor, throw- 
Au revoir.’ ‘ ing a grim glance at the despairing face, 
“My friend,” observed Chancellor, as he | “You have not much sympathy, my 
continued work, after Dagma had closed the } friend,’ cried De Maurier; “but, never- 
door, “I wish” He paused a moment, and ; theless, it is an idea you give. Antoine 
stood off to regard the effect of a certain } she loves, because he is of her home in the 
tint. }country—the country she loves. Good! 
“Well?” exclaimed the friend, inquiringly. }I will ask her to my home, I will ask 
“T wish,” pursued Chancellor, as he recom- } Mrs. Goudain and Roselle and two or three 
menced work, “I wish you would choose | more to make company, and I will make 
some other spot in which to pay your court. ' an invitation to the children, in order that 
Flowers generally tremble when butterflies ‘it may be an impossibility that she refuse. 
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And she shall see my home, and I will § 


teach her to love my big trees and my 
cane-fields and the big river, and especially 
1 will teach her to love the old house and 
the galleries, where she may lie in a ham- 
mock and dream that she is away in her 
own home. 
before me, and she will talk to me and tell 
me some more of her beautiful visions 
and—” 

“1 suspect breakfast is ready,” interrupted 
Chancellor, dryly, as he laid down his brush 
and pallet. 

De Maurier, who had been excitedly walk- 
ing back and forth while he talked, stopped 
suddenly. 

“Ma foi, Chancellor, you are just one big 
bucket of cold water.” 

“Happily and healthfully administered,” 
said the other, as he bolted the window. 
“Just pull that curtain across the sky-light. 
Come, my friend, we will descend now 
from these realms spiritual to those more 
substantial.” 

“Do you think she will go?” asked 


De Maurier, while they went downstairs } 


together. 

“T suppose you mean my Cousin Dagma,” 
said Chancellor. 
an opinion as to her course of conduct. ; 
If it is possible, just defer the date of the 
visit a week or two. By that time, I shall 
perhaps have caught enough of my model 
to dispense with these daily sittings.” 

“If but I could catch her into my life, as ; 
you on your canvas,” exclaimed De Maurier. : 

“Unfortunately, she defies me, as she { 
defies you. There’s something about her— 


well, evasive,” muttered Chancellor, as he } 


entered the dining-room, where the family 
had already assembled. 

The key of the studio was yet in his hand, 
and, when he had seated himself, he laid it ; 
beside his plate. Something white gleamed ' 
in a cleft of the dark steel. He picked up; 
the key, examined it, and thrust it into his } 
pocket. As he did so, his eye rested on‘ 
Dagma. Her face was crimson. 


on the table a soft tattoo with her fingers. ; 
The something white was a morsel of wax. 





xvViI. 


TEN days passed. The “ Flower-Girl ”| 


And then she will lie there: 


“T should never venture ; 
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{ was an eerie unearthly expression about the 
sweet face. Not the fresh beauty of rosebuds 
looked forth from the eye: rather, the souls 
, of lotus-bloom; water-lilies, mimosa-blossoms, 
‘and night-cereus. That something myste- 
rious and evasive had crept to the canvas, 
and looked at Chancellor as he worked. In 
; vain he tried to catch just the bloom of a 
} rosebud and the prickle of a thorn mingled ; 
}in vain he bent frowning over the vexing 
; depths of those strange eyes; in vain he 
; changed a shade here and a tint there—that 
{mysterious something lingered and would 
not be gone. 

The door of the studio stood always open 
now, during the daily sittings—for what 

; reason, Chancellor best knew. De Maurier 
talked, and Dagma listened. 

Several-times, Mrs. Goudain and Roselle 
De Maurier disturbed the sittings ; but Chan- 
cellor brusquely avowed he could not work 
when they were present, and insisted that he 

should be left in peace. Among his pictures, 
he was as a king in his kingdom. A certain 
; softness from their influence touched his 
rugged nature, giving even to form and feat- 
} ure a new expression of grace, as when the 
} softness of foliage decks the naked skeletons. 
of trees. Apparently to make up for time 
; spent in the studio, he seldom now accom- 
panied his mother and Miss De Maurier on 
; their evening expeditions of pleasure, but, 
: placing both under the care of De Maurier, 
regretted that business prevented his going. 
Midnight often foufd him writing in the 
: library or in the little study downstairs. 
: One morning, Mrs. Goudain expressed 
much disappointment because her son wished 
his refusal sent to a friend’s reunion. She 
‘ evinced such deep regret that Chancellor, 
: kissing her good-bye, exclaimed : 

“Tf it will give you great pleasure, send 
my acceptance, mother. Let me see: wher 
does this event come off? Tuesday next. 

; Well, I will make a memorandum.” 
} He drew out a little book while speaking, 
;and commenced rummaging in his pocket 


Otherwise | for a pencil. 
she appeared calm, and sat silent, beating | 


“Have you a pencil, De Maurier? 
; has disappeared. ‘s 
; “Eh? and mine!” cried De Maurier. 
“ Mademoiselle has one—she always carries 
; onein her pocket,” exclaimed Cecil. 
“ Will you have it?” asked Dagma, extend- 


Mine 


was fast growing into loveliness, but there ‘ ing the pencil, and her hand touched his for 
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the first Lies, ‘It was a dette oak and the | the Fe and the picture, lifted the easel 
girl’s face seemed absolutely shining with ' in her arms, and placed it beside the dormer- 
light. window. She then seized the draping, and, 

“Tuesday next,” said Chancellor, writing. ; mounting the easel with the agility of one 
“ Tuesday next,” he repeated, glancing toward | accustomed to climbing, took a hammer and 
his cousin, as he slipped the book into his some tacks from her pocket. Two or three 
pocket and walked from the room. taps, very gently given, fastened the draping 
And, when Tuesday night came, Dagma, ; securely. 
from her eyrie, watched the family cross over} ‘No one can see the light now,” she 
the courtyard and enter the carriage, saw the thought, adjusting a fold here and a fold 
big gates open and the horses and the lights } there. 
pass through. ; Then the lantern was softly opened. It 
She sat a long time, watching. One by } threw a red beam on the picture which 
one, the house-lights were extinguished. ; Dagma had removed. 
Pierre had closed all the blinds. The lamp; “Horrible!” muttered the girl, recognizing 
in the courtyard threw a dim glow over} the face of the woman who had defied Chan- 
bushes and trees faintly waving in a soft} cellor, and she turned it prone on the floor. 
wind, She.got up and looked into the hall. } “Dear father, just so I shall turn away the 
A mere glimmer crept up from the lamp } evil which blackened your life.” 
below. The clock struck the half-hour after; She moved the lantern so that the single 
ten. She heard a footstep, and moved back } red ray shot upward on the wall ’twixt chapel 
to her room. ; and studio, and fell in focus on the picture 
“Tt is not time yet,” she murmured. : of the “Culprit Fay,” now filling the spot 
Another half-hour slipped away. A bell where “Spring in France” had once hung. 
somewhere chimed eleven. She counted the; Dagma looked up. 
strokes as they breathed and died. “Tt is very heavy, that picture.” 
“Now, dear father—now, dear father,” she } looked toward the easel. “I wish I had a 
whispered. ; step-ladder. It does not hang high, though.” 
Her throat was dry, and she trembled as} Then she moved quickly, as if struck by a 
she stood. She poured out a glass of water ; } bright idea, and placed the largest ottoman 
and drank it. Then she unlocked her trunk, } under the picture; on top of that, one 
took thence the dark-lantern which Antoine | ‘smaller; and on that, another smaller yet. 
had brought, lit it and closed it, and passed ; She moved like a phantom, but a weateme 
into the hall. Her feet fell softly as she { strength seemed filling her young form: 
glided to the door of the studio. She deaneil was the strength of excitement. Ps a 
there, set the lantern on the floor, drew a key the easel beside the pile of ottomans, she 
from her pocket, and slipped it into the lock. climbed to the highest, knelt, and, extending 
It turned softly, for the lock had been} her hands, attempted to lift the picture from 
greased, Sa brass nail. But the wire was so caught 
“Blessings on the oil,” she murmured, } and twisted, she could not succeed. 
withdrawing the key. } Trembling and cold, she drew a dagger 
The big door swung gently open, and } from her pocket, and, bending forward, cut 
Dagma picked up her lamp, slipped within, ' } the wiry knot on the nail, then laid the dag- 





She 





closed the door behind her, softly locked it, 
and, withdrawing the key, stepped forward 

A very little light streamed through the 
panes of the dormer-window and through the 
sky-lights. The room looked unearthly, for 
this faint light disclosed faces here and there 


gleaming down from the walls, the draped | 
easels loomed up like shrouded figures, and } 
the ottomans seemed like other figures crouch- ; 


ing in the dimness of the night. 
Without pausing, Dagma set the lantern 


on the floor, and, going to an easel, removed : 


ger beside her. With hands clasping the 


.} frame, she lifted the picture, which now 


moved easily, rested it on the ottoman where 

she knelt, and was about to stretch forth one 
' little foot, when the door opened and—Chan- 
cellor appeared. 


XVII, 
ONE instant they looked full at each other. 
Chancellor stood quite still, his big form 
looming up in the mystic light. 
Dagma, with the red lamp-glare playing 
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all over face and figure, and both hands 
resting above the picture, which shone forth 
distinctly, knelt, a culprit indeed. 

“Can I help you?” asked Chancellor, mov- 
ing forward. “I was in my room below and 
heard you.” 

“T thought you were away,” said Dagma, 
looking down with a frown ’twixt her brows. 

“T was away; I reported myself to my 
hostess, excused myself to my mother, and [ 
am now quite ready to help you.” 

“Tf you really want to help me,” responded 
Dagma, whose heart was fluttering wildly, 
“just go from the room and leave me in 
peace.” 

“You ask too much,” said Chancellor. 
“T never allow anyone to tamper with my 
pictures. I cannot understand,” he went on, 
standing now so that the red light bathed his 
whole figure and showed his flashing eye, “I 


move that painting. What do you want to 
do with it?” 

“Perhaps,” replied Dagma, coolly, “ per- 
haps I want to replace the ‘Spring in 
France,’ which used to hang here.” 

“And by what right—but get down,” 
he ordered, breaking off suddenly. 


He reached up his arms as he spoke and; 


drew the painting from under her hands. 
She did not attempt to retain it, but, while 
he placed it on the easel, taking her dagger 
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“You worked so quickly that you left 
in the key a piece of wax, which I found.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Then you filed one of the keys bought—” 

“And it worked admirably. I was charmed 
with my success.” 

“That lantern was bought for night-work 
in this room.” 

Dagma made no reply. 

“ Now, what do you want here? Tell me!” 
he asked, taking a step forward and looking 
down on her as she stood, the glow all over 
her white dress and the dagger gleaming in 
her right hand. 

“What do I want? What do I want?” 
she repeated, looking up with curling lip 
and defiant eye. “You are such a fine 
detective—really, it seems a pity to spoil 
the case you have worked up so well; but, 


}since you insist—why, I came—I think I 
cannot understand how you dare attempt to} 


must have come to change those paintings 
and to see what progress you have made 
since yesterday, on this picture.” 
She lifted the lantern as she spoke, and 
let the light fall full on her pictured self. 
“You came here simply to change those 


‘paintings and to see what progress I had 


made on my picture, at this hour of the 
night?” he asked, seizing her wrist and 
looking into her face, suddenly lifted toward 


t his in surprise. “And made all those prep- 


arations for this?” he continued, yet looking 


and slipping her foot to the edge of the second } as one searching the very depths of a human 


ottoman, sprang deftly down. 


} soul. “Pshaw! after all, Dagma,” and here 


“Tt was you who filled the lock of this; he dropped her arm, “after all, you are just 


door with wax,” he said, turning and facing } 


her as she stooped to pick up her lantern. 

“Yes,” she replied, standing still, the 
lantern hanging from her left hand. 

“You went to that old courtyard, where 
you were seen twice, to have keys made 
from impressions taken of the key-hole. 
I know the place—I know the man.” 

“Oh, yes.” 


as false as— 


man 


” 


He stopped suddenly. 
“Go on,” said Dagma, coldly; “go on. 


Say at once: ‘As false as your father.’ But 
no,” she added, “you shall not say it. I had 
a reason for coming here. 
despise you; and—yes, I had a reason for 
letting you paint this paltry daub. Dieu! 
} Do you imagine—do you dream—that I sat, 
’ hour after hour, a victim—yes, a victim—to 


Stay—see: I 


“When you were seen buying those all your cold looks and your indifferent 
bunches of keys, you were not, as I sup-; orders, just that I might see my face grow 
posed, getting keys for my book-cases—{ under your hand? Ah, it is a wonder that 


you were huuting a key for this lock.” 
“You are quite right.” 


: face did not scowl as you laid the soft colors 
3all about. One night—yes, I will tell you— 


“The second day of your sitting, you} one night, I went down to the courtyard to 
drew the key from the lock when you}get a book I had left there. I thought rain 
closed the door, and you took the impress; would fall, for the sky was cloudy. You 


in wax.” 


ing. 


;came, and I did not want to meet you, 


“Not one, but two,” said Dagina, correct- ;and I hid by the big jars. I thought you 
{would go soon. But you did not go, and 
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your friend joined you, and I was watching 
a chance to go, and then you both sat down 
and talked, and I heard every word that you 
said.” 

“ Honorable!” exclaimed Chancellor, look- 
ing on her with blazing eyes. 


“T would gladly have spared myself the } 


pain of listening,” went on Dagma, calmly, } 
“and I put my hands over my ears; but, ; 
unfortunately, Brune came and wien 6a. 
and I took my hands down to soothe him, } 
’ because I did not want you to find me; 
hiding: and I learned all the opinions you } 
had formed of me, and all your plans for } 
my future.” 


“At least,” said Chancellor, interrupting, ’ 


“they were honorable.” 


“Honorable? Oh, yes,” replied Dagma, 


scornfully, “most honorable—especially hon- ' 


erable, the warning given your friend against 
the daughter of a dishonored father. 


with gesture singularly proud-and disdainful, 


“did you suppose for one moment that I ° 
would have accepted his love—that I would } 
have given even the faintest sign of encour- } 


agement—until I had told the stain on my 
father’s memory? 
know me!” 


“Do not be disturbed,” said Chancellor. } 
“The warning has made no difference in his : 


feelings toward you.” 
“Tt has made no difference,” she repeated 
? ? 
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Did 
you suppose,” she continued, drawing up her | 
slender figure and throwing back her head } 


How little indeed you} 
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“Stop !” exclaimed Chancellor, seeing that 
; she turned to leave; “stop! Was it for this 
} too, to destroy my best work, that—” 
; “That I came?” she interrupted, standing 
where the light was thrown full on his white 
face and on her own—most temptingly beau- 
tiful, all tossed and moving with the power of 
ja soul- storm. “No; I had another reason.” 
; “And that other reason?” he continued, in 
the same tone. 

“That other reason? Ah, I will not tell.” 

“Do you know,” said Chancellor, folding 

: his arms and calmly surveying her from head 

> to foot, “do you know, Dagma, that as a 
; work of art you are surprisingly beautiful 
to-night? That white dress, in this spectral 
: light, and those old laces, tone and soften 
your tinting. I take back all that I have 
said; I acknowledge that, notwithstanding 
defects, you are wonderfully beautiful. Are 
you satisfied?” he asked. 

Sheer surprise had held the girl still; then 
her eyes, opaline and lustrous, suddenly con- 
; tracted—a cold tremor swept over her slender 
figure, so that the lantern in her hand trem- 
bled; but there was no break in the voice 
with which she answered: “I thank you for 
;those words. They have given me new 
strength.” 

; “Strength for what?” asked Chancellor. 
But she was gone. 

A long ray of moonlight streamed through 
‘ the half-drawn curtain above and fell on the 
wounded neck of the lovely “ Flower-Girl.” 








“because, unfortunately, he really loves the } He stood before his beloved work, gazing into 
cousin with green eyes and yellow face, whom | the eyes—those vexing wonderful eyes, whose 
you scorn—whose picture you have deigned ; varying colors had taxed and thwarted every 
to paint that it may gratify an odd idea and } pallet-shade. Here in the moonlight they 
fill a panel in your club. And you thought | gleamed forth with the coldness of ice and 
my vanity pleased—you thought,” here } the warmth of fire, with their mysteries and 
Dagma laughed oddly, “that I rejoiced to ; their strange changes. 
see my face grow on canvas. Well, I will} “Altogether contradictory,” said Chan- 
show that I did not rejoice—that I peobinail | ‘ cellor, coolly lifting the canvas from its easel 
your work. See, thus!” And, as Dagma } ; and turning the face toward the wall. 
spoke, she plunged her dagger into the } Without a backward glance, he passed on, 
semblance of her lovely self. ‘ taking care to pick up the key, which glis- 
Chancellor, after the first thrust, just as she ; tened on the floor where Dagma had left it, 
lifted her hand for a second, placed himself} As he stepped into the hall, the big clock 
before the “ Flower-Girl ” like a shield. : below chimed twelve. He locked the door, 
Dagma, with eyes all ablaze, looked up; went to his chamber below, and resumed 
into his, stern and wrathful. ’work. But the pen grew still in his hand; 
“This stab,” she said, slowly, “has torn} and, when De Maurier returned, a half-hour 
only a picture—a silly worthless bit of work; ; later, he found him slowly pacing back and 


but those which you gave tore a human: forth, head bent as in deep reverie. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


heart.” 








TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOWVIL. 


EMERGENCIES. 


ASPHYXIA. } towel to the rectum, to assist in retaining it. 

Ir seems impossible that there should be ; The object is to stimulate the system in every 
anyone in this enlightened age who does not } way possible. 
know that, in putting out gas, it should be} Asphyxia means literally “without pulse,” 
shut off by turning the stop-cock, and not } but it is generally used for any form of suffo- 
by blowing it out. Yet it is not rare to see} cation. The sufferer is dying from want of 
accounts in the newspapers, of death from } air in the lungs, and all efforts are to be 
this cause. Sometimes it is carelessness, and } directed to restoring the breathing. 
not ignorance, that brings about the fatal } This condition may arise from many causes: 
result. The gas is turned low, and a puff} drowning, in which the supply of air is cut 
of wind blows out the feeble flame, or an } off by the water; exposure to gas, the fumes 
alteration in the pressure extinguishes it. } of charcoal burned in a close room, foul air 
The noxious vapor continues to pour out from a sewer, cesspool, or disused well, or 
through the vent in the burner, and smothers choke-damp in a mine; hanging, or strang- 
the sleeper who occupies the room. Some- ling: from a piece of meat or other foreign 
times the gas is inhaled intentionally. : body lodging in the throat. 

Anyone may be called upon to treat ai In all these cases except the last, the 
case of this kind, and then “knowledge is } treatment is the same: stimulate by heat, 
power” indeed; it may be the means of friction, and stimulants. Keep up artificial 
saving life. ; respiration as long as the body is warm. 

The victim is insensible, the eyes are fixed, } Have several volunteers to take turns at this, 
and all efforts to arouse him are unavailing. + and do not give up for at least two hours, 
Open doors and windows to admit a strong even when the efforts seem useless. Success 
current of fresh air. Dash cold water in the } may be near when you are most discouraged. 
face, give a smart slap on the pit of the; When a person is strangling, try to hook 
stomach, and hold ammonia to the nose. a piece of wire around the object and draw 

Set two persons to rub the arms and legs} it out of the throat. If this cannot be done, 
thoroughly, place hot-water bags—or any ; try to push it down. A smart slap between 
means for conveying heat—about the feet } the shoulders will sometimes send it out of 
and legs, and cover them with flannel. the mouth. 

Make another person start artificial res- SUNSTROKE. 
piration. Sylvester’s method is very simple; When a person working or walking in the 
and should be familiar to everyone. Let | sun feels a sense of weakness at the pit of 
someone stand at the head of the patient, {the stomach and in the knees, headache, or 
and, grasping the arms below the elbows, } nausea, he should lie down in a quiet cool 
bring them up until the hands meet above place and have cold applied to his head, in 
the head. Bring the arms down on the } hope of preventing further mischief. 
chest, making firm pressure to expel the air ; When these symptoms are not attended to, 
from the lungs. Repeat sixteen or eighteen ; and the person becomes suddenly unconscious, 
times in a minute. ;the temperature becomes very high, as if 

Mix brandy or whiskey with one-third hot ; the blood were boiling hot, and there is no 
water, and try to put some down the throat. ; ; perspiration. 

If none be swallowed, mix half a pint, half} The ciothes should be removed and the 
and half, and have it given hot by enema. } body wrapped in a wet sheet kept constantly 
Strong coffee can also be used for this pur-} wet with ice-water. Keep cold cloths on 


pose, as in opium-poisoning. Hold a folded ‘the head, which should be raised. When 
(570) 
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consciousness returns, keep the patient in a 





cool dark room. Give light easily-digested } 


food and no stimulants. 


FAINTING. 
This state is caused by the heart ceasing 


to contract for a moment; the supply of 


blood is cut off from the brain, the face 
becomes pale, the pulse weak, and the suf- 
ferer unconscious. Lay the patient flat on 
the back, raise the foot of the bed or couch, } 
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{ ammonia to the nose, and, if breathing stop, 
press hard on the chest. If this does not 
start it, try artificial respiration. Give a 
little stimulant when it can be swallowed. 
When the face is flushed and red, as in 
sunstroke or apoplexy, showing that there 
is a rush of blood to the brain, stimulants 
should not be given. When it is pale and 
drawn, they may safely be used. This is 
a good rule to follow in cases of uncon- 





or let the head hang over the side, to bring | sciousness, when uncertain whether to give 
it lower than the body. Wet the lips, hold stimulants or not. 





INSOMNIA. 


In our day, insomnia has become a sadly } 
prevalent complaint, and the dwellers in this 
excitable American climate are especially } too soft; the covering only just sufficient, 
liable to it. evil effects. pA cool head is as necessary as warm feet; 

To the good sleeper, a single night’s’ one should try a cold compress, protecting 
wakefulness is a thing to be remembered ; the pillow with a dry cloth, and applying 
and talked about for a week; but only a the compress back of the neck. 
person who has endured at least a portion; The ordinary sanitary conditions must be 
of its long catalogue of horrors can form present in the bed-chamber, in order to 
the least idea of the suffering of a confirmed ; banish sleeplessness. Excitable persons 
victim of insomnia. renee always keep quiet during the even- 

Still, though apparently few persons seem ing, which with everybody should be, as 
to recognize the fact, it is often to a great} far as possible,a time for relaxation ‘and 
degree the sufferer’s own fault that his ; especially cha Persons of sedentary 
malady has reached such appalling propor- } habits are better for doing some muscular 
tions, as in many cases the trouble can be } work. Regular hours and sufficient exer- 
checked in its first stage without much cise are necessary; also a good digestion. 
difficulty. Late eating does not interfere with sleep, 

Sometimes insomnia is the outcome of} provided the food taken is easily digestible, 
nervous disease and the precursor of insan- } in which case it rather favors sleep. This 
ity, and in its aggravated form demands ; is especially true with invalids. Among the 
heroic treatment. This aggravation, where | ; devices found to control insomnia, we may 
it is not a primary result of advanced | mention the water-drip. The sound of water 
disease, may be established by the habitual ; } dropping slowly and steadily into a pan 
dependence on hypnotics. All deprecate occupies and quiets the brain. 
the use of opium, chloral, or cocaine for } A long-suffering victim of insomnia cured 
trivial causes. ; himself by keeping the eyeballs looking 

There are a great many cases of insomnia} down. Another kept rolling them in one 
in which simple and direct physiological } direction with good effect, repeating mean- 
treatment will accomplish the desired end.} while a certain word or-number. Long 
A brisk walk, followed by a cold douche} inspirations by the mouth and expirations . 
on the head before retiring, will often; by the nostrils, conceiving the air as 


it is equally so to avoid excessive covering. 
The bed should be neither too warm nor 





check incipient symptoms. On the other 
hand, a hot shower-bath may be equally 
effectual. Warmth, generally speaking, favors } 
sleep; but excessive warmth has the con- 
trary effect. On this account, while it is 
advisable never to go to bed with cold feet, 


currents, have been found effectual. All 
intellectual exercise should be stopped half 
an hour before bed-time. A tumblerful of 
milk, instead of the usual copious draughts 
of water, taken during sleeplessness, will 
} often help to overcome it. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 


No, 1—Isa young lady’s street or house dress, } 
of plaid gingham. The plain straight skirt is } 





of fine Hamburg embroidery. The same 
embroidery in a more elaborate pattern trims 
the fronts and sleeves of the jacket. A 
plaited waistband of the material finishes the 
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No. 1. 


slightly draped at the left side, showing the 


under-petticoat a little; all the rest of the} 


skirt hangs in straight folds. The jacket- 

bodice opens in front over a full round waist 

of the material, which is adorned with a jabot 
(572) 








; No. 2. 


; round waist. From ten to twelve yards of 
) gingham will be required. The quantity of 
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embroidery will depend upon the length of; in deep points finishes the waist and trims 
the waist. A small straw toque, trimmed ; the sleeves. All sleeves are high and puffed 
at the armhole. A straw poke hat, faced 
with crépe or lace and trimmed with the 
same, with the addition of two wings or some 
flowers to correspond with the dress, is worn 
for street or country. Twelve to fourteen 
} yards of sateen will be required to make the 
dress. 

No. 8—Is a plain pink or blue chambrey 
or gingham, for a young girl. The plain 
skirt is edged on one side and all around the 
bottom with a wide band of heavy English 
embroidery. There is also, on the front 
breadth of the skirt, a running pattern of 











with a tiny wreath of flowers, is worn with 
this costume. 

No. 2—Is a stylish model and entirely new, 
for a figured sateen or cheap China silk or } 
challis, The skirt hangs plain all around. } 
The waist is arranged for the front to fasten } 
at the side seam under the arm. It is fulled } stems and leaves, done in braiding; but this 
over a plain vest of vandyke lace. The same’ is entirely optional—the gown will be quite 





No. 4. 
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GARMENTS, 





as pretty and effective without this addition. 
There is a full tucked waist, which laps in | 
front and has a revers to match the skirt, 
which it seems to join. Over this is a short 
jacket, trimmed with revers of the embroid- 
ery. The same forms epaulettes for the 
sleeves and is used for the cuffs, Twelve to 
fourteen yards of chambrey and at least ten 
yards of embroidery will be required. A 
bordered gingham might be made up by this } 
model, using the border instead of the 
embroidery. 
No. 4—Is a girl’s country-dress, of figured } 
challis, smartened up with embroidered bands 








bon or open embroidery may be substituted. 
The bodice has the high puckered sleeves 
and is fulled at the right side, having a single 
revers opposite. The skirt is gathered with 
several rows of gathers under the fitted waist- 
band. A round’ straw hat, turned up at the 
back and trimmed with loops of ribbon and 
a bunch of daisies, completes this pretty cos- 
tume. 


in the light tint of the frock. A pretty rib- 
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No. 5—Is a plaited skirt and waist, of flan- 
nel, gingham, or nun’s-veiling, for a little 
girl of four years. The waist is plaited on to 
a full yoke, and the sleeves are fulled into 
cuffs which are tucked to match the waist. 
A sash of the material ties at the back. 

No. 6—Is for a little boy of three to four 
years, and is a simple one-piece suit of plaid 
woolen or gingham. The deep collar and 
cuffs are trimmed with English embroidery. 
A leather belt is worn with this style of dress 
for a boy. 

No. 7—Is a sailor-costume for a little boy 
of six years. It is of marine-blue flannel or 
serge, and is composed of short pants, the 
fullness of which is plaited into the knee- 
piece and finished by three buttons. The 
blouse has two box-plaits back and front. 
The collar and top of left sleeve and waist- 
piece are all embroidered—anchors, done in 
white silk. 

No. 8.—For a little girl or boy of four to 
five years, a kilted skirt of piqué or flannel, 
in white. The blouse is of striped flannel, 
blue and white. The hat is a corded white 
muslin, trimmed with loops of blue and white 
ribbon; or the hat may be of blue and white 
straw, similarly trimmed. 





POSTAL-CARD HOLDER. 


BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 

We are glad to see the taste for articles { of card-board are first cut, the largest for 
in perforated card-board revived, so many } the back, the second size for the postal-card 
pretty things can be made of it; and the} pocket, and the smallest for the stamps. 
work is so easily done that a child need not} Each part is lined with old-gold or crimson 
hesitate to undertake it. ; silk, or with some color corresponding with 

In the front of this number is a charming the colors of the room. The lining is secured 
device to hold postal-cards and stamps. It} by the cross-stitch edge, and, when the pieces 
is made of light-brown perforated card-board } are put together according to the illustration, 
and embroidered with cross-stitch in very ; the sides are finished in the same way. A 
dark-brown silk. The legends “Carrier-} ring and a bow of ribbon the color of the 
Pigeon” and “Search Me” may be worked lining finish the top, and four brown plush 
in a different color, if desired. Three pieces ; balls ornament the bottom. 
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LILY FOR TABLE-FALL, IN OUTLINE. 


The lily design which we give on the Sup-} on a band of silk or satin and edged with 
plement can be utilized in many ways. For } lace, or placed between plain bands of plush. 
® fall for a small table, it is pretty worked ‘ It will also make a pretty curtain-band. 











BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 7 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
an elegant and generally useful bodice. Size, 
thirtysix-inch bust. Allow seams. The 
pattern consists of eight pieces: 

. HALF oF VEsT. 
2. HALF oF FRONT. 
8. Har or BACK. 
4. Srpe-Back. 

5. REVERS. 














6. CoLLAR. 
7. Upper HALF oF SLEEVE. 
8. UNpDER HALF oF SLEEVE. 
The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The dotted lines on the front 
indicate the darts for both the vest and over- 
front. The upper part of the sleeve is put 
in very full at the armhole, and the dots on 
the under side show the extra room for turn 
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of elbow. The notch on od part of sleeve § ; some and dimple | for a gingham or sateen, 
near the wrist shows where the two join. iw ith the revers, cuffs, collar, etc., made of 
This model will be found exceeding hand- > E nglish embroidery. 
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HOW TO MEASURE FOR A BODICE 





BY EMILY @. MAY. 





To measure correctly, take the size of the } inches; but, if the front be eleven inches or 
waist, say twentyfive inches; round the bust twelve inches, and the back fifteen inches 
will be, say thirtyfive inches; round the hip, } or sixteen inches, then the seam under the 
fortyfive inches. The length of the front and } arm will be seven inches. For every figure, 
back must be given exactly,-say thirteen ; , give the size of waist and length from neck 
inches the front, and sixteen inches the back. } to waist, both back and front. Follow these 
The seam under the arm will be, say nine ‘ directions, and you cannot go far wrong. 
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IVY-LEAF DESIGN. 


The ivy-leaf design on the Supplement} silks, or done in white floss. It can also 
looks well in the natural colors, in wash-} be used as a design in painting. 
Vou. XCVII—31. 














DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





FASHIONABLE LAMP-SHADE. 








Dome-shaped shade in faint-green spotted } satin ribbon are festooned upon the shade. 
gauze, which is fulled on to the foundation. } Pretty pink paper roses and green leaves can 
A row of pink and green ostrich-tips, head- be used instead of the feathers, if thought 
ing a lace flounce. Knots of pink and green : desirable. 
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SHELL-SHAPED NEEDLE-CASE. 


The shell-shaped needle-case in the front } leaves of fine white flannel, cut in the shape 
of the number is very pretty when made of the outside, but somewhat smaller, the 
neatly. Two scalloped pieces of card-board } edges buttonholed in blue silk, are placed 
are covered with pink satin or plush, lined } between the backs and sewed firmly at the 
with white satin, and edged with a silver} narrow end of the shell, which is covered 
cord, which also forms the divisions of the ; with a bow of light-blue ribbon. It is tied 
shell. A little blue forget-me-not is embroid- ; together with ribbon strings, either of white, 
ered or painted in each scallop. Four or five : pink or blue. 
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BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


The cock border in cross-stitch which we; or a table-cloth. It should be done -in red 
give in the front of the number is suitable ;} marking-cotton, or a combination of red and 
for a tray-cover or border of a large napkin : black. 
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HANGING POCKET. 








Straight back in stiff card-board, covered ; perforated, so as to produce a rather showy 
with moss-green felt or cloth and edged with ; pattern quickly executed with long stitches 
a mixed woolen cord, which is twisted at the ' done in arrasene floss-silk or wool in various 
top corners to form a loop, to be suspended ; shades. The pocket is lined with gold- 
from the wall. In the centre is a large bow ; colored sateen like the side tabs, neatly 
in shot ribbon. The square pocket is dark- ; added between the back panel and the front 
green felt, pinked out at the edges and} flap. 





NECK-TIE CASE. 


In the front of this number is a pretty {side edge and also surrounds the pockets, 
design for a case to hold neck-ties. It isto} A sprig of flowers can be either painted or 
be made of satin or plush, with a card-board | embroidered on the back, and the two parts 
foundation, each half being twelve inches long | are connected by elastic bands. The whole 
and eight wide. It is lined with a pretty | is completed by a bow of ribbon, the same 
silk, contrasting in color -with the outside,’ shade as the back. The ties are placed 
and has a thin layer of wadding beneath | lengthwise, so as to show across the opening 
the lining. A fancy stitch finishes the out-: of the case. 
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DRAPED LOOK 





ING-GLASS. 





Ruby-colored China silk is arranged in ; 


festoons, with irregular folds drooping at the ; 
side. Over this is thrown a scart of figured ' 
silk or Madras muslin. Fora country-house, ; 
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DESIGN 


Turkey-red twill and figured Madras would 
make a very cheap and effective drapery ; or 
even the colored cheese-cloths, blue or pink, 
with a figured Madras on a cream ground. 


IN EMBROIDERY. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME affords us an 
opportunity to thank our many subscribers for 
their flattering appreciation of our efforts tu render 
“Peterson’s”” monthly visit an eagerly expected 
and always welcome event. We have never 
received higher praise than during the past six 
months, and our new volume will offer attrac- 
tions as great as those which in this have proved 
$0 satisfactory. 


We seldom call attention to any special issue, 


for we propose to make each a “specimen copy” ; 
but the July number, in the merit and variety 
of its illustrations and reading-matter, will afford 


persons not familiar with the magazine a capital ° 
example of its general character and excellence. ° 


The steel-engraving, “Celebrating the Day,” 


has been pronounced a gem by the best art- | 
it illustrates, } 


judges; and the story which 
“Hilda’s Fourth of July,” will be found worthy 
of the picture. An illustrated article on “Turk- 
ish Women of To-day” will prove highly inter- 
esting and full of valuable information, as will 
“Tmprisoned Rainbows,” the first of an admirable 
series on precious stones. 

We shall give complete a short novelet, “The 
Phaeton of Lampasas,” by the popular South- 
western author, Howard Seely. “Things Worth 
Knowing” will contain a carefully prepared 


article on “Baby’s First Outfit,” which will ° 


not only interest young mothers, but every 
woman who is happy enough to take rank as 
aunt or grandmother. Each succeeding number 
will display features equally distinctive and 
varied, and a supply of our best stories and 
miscellaneous articles is yet to come. We are 
sure that our wide circle of friends will not fail 
to advise acquaintances in search of a magazine 
what good things are in store for the readers of 
“Peterson.” 

The verdict of many readers enables us to 
assert with confidence that a six months’ trial 
never fails to make a person a permanent ‘sub- 
sériber. 

THE WISEST PARENTS.—The wisest parents are 
those who teach their children how to-do with- 


out them; and surély this end is best attained ; 
If « 


by training every faculty of mind and body. 
fathers and mothers can be looked upon as loving 


sympathizers and advisers, there is more chance | 


of sons and daughters doing credit to their train- 
inig* than if parents are considered as mere auto- 
cratic holders of purse-strings. 


{ A DRAWER-SACHET.—Ladies who love to have 
} their clothing sweet with delicate perfume should 

have a drawer-sachet. This article of luxury is 
, of China silk, either figured or painted by hand. 

It should be made the size of the bureau-drawer, 

both sides alike, padded with wadding and caught 

here and there with a stitch. This should, of 

course, contain quite a quantity of perfume- 
, powder, lavender being by far the most preferable 
for underclothing. 

One of the loveliest of these sachets was made 

{ of cream silk, with a flight of swallows. painted 
‘on its upper surface and an appropriate motto 
on the reverse. Another had a strip of flowers 
conventionalized painted lengthwise down the 
centre, while another was garnished with a spray 
, of wild roses springing from one corner. 
A ConFUsION oF CoLors.—A confusion of 
‘ colors will spoil any room; and this applies to 
the smallest appointments. A cushion or chair- 
covering can be as complete a disfigurement as 
a carpet which does not accord with the wall- 
paper, curtains, or woodwork. There is a decided 
character in colors; some suggesting warmth 
and action, while others breathe of coolness 
and repose. Thus, red is a color which seems 
very lively, and for this reason it should not 
be used in a hright sunshiny room. Blue, gray, 
drab, and fawn are the proper colors for sunny 
rooms. Red, pink, salmon, buff, and cream 
belong to north rooms or wherever the light 
comes in a stinted or miserly fashion. 

New TrprEs.—Tidies in flimsy white fabrics, 
that are always becoming unfastened and getting 
torn, to the mortification of visitors, have at 
length succumbed to the storm of abuse, and are 
, now being discarded by sensible housekeepers. 

An excellent substitute, which is at once a pro- 

tection for handsome furniture and an ornament, 

can be made of two broad bands of plush, say 
deep ruby-color, with 4 puffed and gathered band 


} of rich satin in marigold-shade inserted between 
}and bordered with heavy lace. 


This can be 
} fastened to the back of a chair, and, as it is 
substantial, it will remain secure. 


A Pampas PLUME.—A large pampas plume,’ 
. with five or six long peacock feathers, using 
' the plume as a background for'the feathers, tied 

with a how of wide peacock-blue satin ribbon, 
is very handsome, fastened on the wall in-@ 
{ corner, or over or under a picture. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
ApouT PEARLINE.—Everyone knows about } 
Pearline, almost everyone uses Pearline, but we 
wonder if all the housekeepers who use it know 
half that can be done with it. We wonder if they | 
all know what some of the bright ones have : 
discovered, that those mountains of dish-washing 
—the greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced to 
mole-hills of the smallest size by the judicious } 
use of Pearline. Fill the roasting-pan, as soon ° 
as the gravy is poured from it, with cold water, 
shake in a little Pearline, and set on the stove. 
By the time the rest of the dishes are washed. 
all the grease is dissolved and the pan can be; 
washed as easily as a plate. Treat the Kettle » 
in which anything greasy has been boiled in the ; 
same way, and beside clean utensils you will ! 
have a clean sink, the use of the Pearline 
rendering it safe to pour such dish-water into it. 
Sinks regularly treated to a bath of Pearline 
and scalding water will seldom need the services 
of a plumber.—From Watchman, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 12, 1889. 


> 


DRINK THAT 18 HEALTHFUL.—Use by the 
public for a hundred years, with ever-widening 
popularity, ought to be sufficient proof of the 
excellence of an article of food. Such is the } 
testimonial submitted to the good sense of house- { 
keepers by the proprietors of Walter Baker : 
& Co.’s cocoa. Of the legion who cannot drink } 
tea or coffee steadily without deleterious effects, } 
probably nearly all have tried this article, and } 
thousands have from choice substituted it per- § 
manently at the table for the less nutritious ; 
drinks. It is a healthful, refreshing, and deli- } 
cious beverage. Its vastly increased consump- } 
tion has enabled its proprietors to place it ; 
upon the market at a lower price than ever | 
before, while guaranteeing that its established } 
reputation for absolute purity shall remain un- 
impaired. ; 


OF INTEREST TO HOUSEWIVES.—For saving { 
time and labor in making ice-cream, there is ; 
none that can compare with the Gem Freezer. } 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Tne Law of Husband and Wife. By Lelia 


peat 


, Josephine Robinson, LL.B. Boston: Lee and Shep- 


ard.—This book supplies a lack which in our 


, day everybody has experienced. As the author 


says in her introduction: “Except in the way 


‘ of political disabilities, there are now no laws 
; that discriminate against women as women; or 


at least there are so few and of such minor 
importance, they are not worth considering. 


‘ it is at her marriage that a woman walks into 
; a complicated legal net.” Of course, this subject 
} as of the same interest to men as to women, 


and the ignorance which prevails among persons 


; even of much general intelligence is astound- 


ing. Besides a great deal of other valuable 
information, there is given a clear statement 
of the laws prevailing in each State and Terri- 
tory in regard to a wife’s legal status, the 
divorce -laws, and the claims of widows and 
widowers on property. 

The Voice. By Prof. E. B. Warman, A.M. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—The author has given 
us several most valuable books on various sub- 
jects, but he has never surpassed the usefulness 


‘ of this preseut effort. Ministers, actors, singers, 


teachers, and public speakers generally, will find 
in this work the most accurate scientific methods 


, as to the training of the voice. Professor War- 


man is widely known as a high authority on the 
subject, and his comprehensive treatise is based 
on the practical experience gathered from a long 
and successful career as a teacher. 

A Study in Scarlet. By A. Conan Doyle. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—This is a very 
striking story, original in plot and so skillfully 
managed that it holds the reader’s attention to 
the very close. The amateur detective, Sherlock 
Holmes, the leading personage in the book, is a 
wonderful bit of character-drawing, and the 
extent to which by incessant practice he has 
developed his perceptive faculties offers a psycho- 
logical study as curious as it is interesting. 

Afloat in the Forest. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
New York: Worthington Co.—No writer for the 


young in our country has ever had so wide a 


circle of readers or taken so deep a hold on 


Below we give one of the many testimonials ; juvenile hearts as Mayne Reid. “Afloat in the 


given in its praise. 


¢ 
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Forest” is full of that power, at once realistic 


Testimonial from Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, Principal | anq imaginative, which characterizes his best 


of the Philadelphia Cooking-School, says : ; 

American Machine Co. 

Gentlemen: After a careful and severe test > 

of your Gem Ice-Cream Freezer, Iam convinced } 

of its economy and efficiency, and I cheerfully } 
recommend it. 


For THE CoMPLEXION and for light cutaneous } 


-works, and it is prefaced by a brief memoir from 
{the pen of R, H. Stoddard, which will be read 


with great interest. 

The Millionaire's Wife. By Prudence Lowell. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a 
story of New England society-life, told in a 
charming way. The numerous incidents are 
realistic and natural. The characters are true 





affections, Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and ; to life, and the interest of the book increases 
eucumbers; whitens and perfumes the skin. ; with each chapter. Although an entirely new. 
J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New York. } novel, it is issued to sell/at the remarkably -1éw 
Perfumers; druggists, and fancy-geods stores. ; 


} pri¢e of twentyfive cents. 




















OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 





The Tartuffian Age. By Paul iiaienens Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—This little volume is as | 


original as it is entertaining and instructive. | 
It is really a marvelous compendium of the} 
faculties for deception possessed by all sorts of } 


living creatures, from lizards up to man. The 
hypocrisy prevalent-in social, professional, polit- 
ical, and religious institutions is exposed with 


an unsparing hand, as might be expected from } 


Mantegazza’s well-known keenness and power 
of satire. The translation by W. A. Nettleton 
and Professor Ventura is capitally done, but we 


regret that they curtailed the list of the famous ; 
These are divided 


toilet-preparations of the day. 
into harmless, doubtful, and dangerous, and much 
good might have been done by extending the 
American volume sufficiently to include the 
entire catalogue. 
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A CARPET is an expensive item in furnishing ‘ 


a room, and old-fashioned people, who cling 
persistently to the idea that it looks bare and 


comfortless to see a carpet not in actual contact } 


with the woodwork on the walls, may still con- 
tinue to indulge in the extravagance. But this 
arrangement is now discarded by those who 
value artistic and sanitary considerations, since 


it is so much easier and healthier to take up | 


and shake a rug every week. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


JE Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been } 


tested by a practical housekeeper. 
JELLIES AND PRESERVES. 
To Make Jelly.—The first thing required, to 
insure jelly being wholesome, pretty, and appe- 


tizing, is a bag, which should be made of a very 


stout flannel, cut into the shape of a half-square, } 
sewed at the sides with a double seam, and 
formed like a cone at the bottom; to each side 


a small loop of tape should be fixed, by which } 


the bag can be suspended while in use. 

Before the liquid is poured in, the jelly-bag , 
should be wrung out in boiling water; this ; 
should be repeated again and again, until it 


becomes perfectly limp and sweet. Then dry } 


the bag, not at the fire, but in the open air. 

A stiff jelly is never good, except for orna- 
mental purposes. If the jelly be not quite bright 
on the first pouring-out, the liquid should be 
warmed, returned again into the bag, and } 
strained a second time. The contents of the bag ; 
should on no account be disturbed, or the sedi- } 
ment, being broken, is likely to render the jelly 
cloudy, nor should any pressure be used. The 
liquid. when properly done, should run clear 
aod freely. When spirits are used, they should 
be added after straining, for this process would 
detract alike from flavor and strength. Before 
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turning out a jelly, dip the mold into lukewarm 
; water; but when earthenware molds are used 
this is useless, as the thickness of the mold pre- 
vents the heat reaching the jelly. They must 
be perseveringly jerked from side to side, until 
loosened. In order that the jelly may turn out 
; without breaking, do not place the liquid in until 
} signs are shown of its setting. 
The utmost attention must be given to the 
; Cleanliness of all the implements used, for, from 
the excessive delicacy of the substance, it is liable 
; to show the slightest mustiness of smell; and, 
unless every article is clean, and every ingredient 
good and fresh, a pure jelly is impossible to be 
} obtained ; for, strain as you will, the liquid will 
, always maintain a cloudy appearance. The least 
touch of a greasy spoon, or of a not too clean pan, 
; or a bag that has not been freed from all the 
‘ stiffness of the previous use, has been known 
; to spoil a whole mold. 

When isinglass or gelatine is used for jellies, 
it should be so thoroughly soaked in warm water 
}that it can be easily molded into any form 
desired. In order that the time for dissolving 
may be hastened, cut the gelatine, etc., into 
shreds. When this method is adopted, it does 
not usually take more than an hour to dissolve. 
When the jelly has to be cleared with white of 
egg, be very careful that the liquid does not boil 
: longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Gooseberry Jelly.—Take gooseberries that are 
, only just ripe, equal weight of red and green, 
bruise them in a mortar, then put them in a 
‘cloth and squeeze out all the juice. To each 
} pint of juice, add one pound of sugar; boil until 
it will set, then put in glasses. If sufficiently 
; boiled, it will be set half an hour after it is put 
in the glasses; cover with brandy-papers when 
cold. This jelly is very nice as a dessert-dish. 

Invalid-Jelly.—Care should be taken, in making 
} jelly for the sick or aged, to ascertain whether or 
$ not wine or spirits are allowed, and whether the 
‘ use of sugar is or is not expedient for the patient, 
; Generally speaking, all highly-flavored dishes are 
5 distasteful alike to doctor and patient. Only a 

sufficient amount, therefore, of flavoring should 
be added—in fact, just a “suspicion,” nothing 
} else—and the smallest quantity of sugar used, 
Strawberry Preserve.—Pick the stalks from the 
{ strawberries, weigh them, and put their weight 
| of loaf-sugar into the preserving-pan with a 
’ 

" 





teacupful of cold water. As seon as the sugar 
boils, put in the strawberries; boil them half an 
hour or until the syrup sets quickly on a plate. 
Do not cover the preserve until the next day. 
Plums, raspberries, or any other fruit preserved 
in this way will remain whole. 

Plum Preserve-—Throw plums into fast-boiling 
water for five minutes, then proceed as for egg- 
plums. The stones should be removed, and bitter 
almonds be skinned and cut lengthwise and mixed 
‘ in with the plums. The kernels of the stones are ' 
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preferable to bitter almonds, which last must be } 
used sparingly, as they are intensely bitter. 3 
Red or Black Currant Jelly.—Pick and string | 
the fruit, put it in a piece of muslin, and squeeze | 
out the juice. For each pint of juice, add a. 
pound of loaf-sugar, boil for twenty minutes, 
remove the scum as it rises. Try the jelly; ; 


FOR JUNE. 








ordinary way with darts. Bows-and-ends of 
heliotrope ribbon are on the waist, bodice, and 
sleeves. The full sleeves are edged with a lace 
ruffle, and there is a full jabot of lace down the 
front. Straw hat, trimmed with heliotrope rib- 
bon and a spray of lilac. 

Fig. vi1.—SARATOGA DREss, oF CREAM-CoL- 








as soon as it sets quickly, it is done. $ORED FouLarD. The skirt is laid in small flat 


; plaits—or accordeon-plaits if desired, but these 
Sare not as popular as formerly—and is trimmed 
} with several rows of narrow watered ribbon. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. }The bodice is slightly pointed, back and front, 
Fig. 1.—DReEss, OF CREAM-COLORED NUN’s- } gathered full from the shoulders to the breast, 
VEILING, for a watering-place. The skirt has} and opens over a plastron of gold and white 
a plaited ruffle around the bottom, headed by § brocade. A long pearl buckle extends from the 
a band of cream-colored ribbon. The loose ; plastron to the point of the waist. Sleeves very 
bodice has a yoke of cream-colored lace, and } long, wrinkled. Straw hat, trimmed with cream- 
the rather short sleeves are trimmed with lace. } colored ribbon and a wreath of violets. 
White ribbon sash, tying in front. Hatof black} Fig. 1x.—WaLKING- Dress, oF DARK-RED 
lace, trimmed with roses. } SATEEN, bordered and figured in white. The 
Fig. 11.—WALKING- Dress, OF DARK-RED border is arranged to form an underskirt as 
SATEEN, figured with black. The underskirt.}; well as a trimming for the overdress, which is 
is edged with a ruffle, and the overskirt is made } draped on the left side. The full bodice is 
with bordered sateen. The bodice is made with } pointed, opens over a white India-silk full vest, 
a rounded jacket of the bordered sateen, tied ; fastened with large buttons. Sleeves rather close 
with black ribbons. The sleeves open over a} about the lower arms, but full at the shoulders. 
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piece of black surah, and are finished by black } 
bows. Long black gloves. Sun-bonnet, composed } 
of cream-colored Spanish lace. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror MoRNING-WEAR, oF } 
DuLL-HELIOTROPE SERGE. The straight skirt ’ 
is laid in long plaits and has bands of very dark 
pansy-colored velvet on each side. The plaited 
bodice has a large pansy-colored collar, and the 
quite loose sleeves have deep cuffs of the velvet. | 

Fig. 1v.—VISITING-DRzEss, OF THIN WHITE 
Woo Len orn INp1IA SILK. The front of the skirt 
is laid in narrow plaits; the back is trimmed 
with rows of black lace edging either side, with 
three cross-rows. The ribbon sash, which is 
lined with black, forms a wide-pointed belt in : 
front, and falls in long ends on the back of the ! 
skirt. The bodice has a plaited plastron, back : 
and front, and is trimmed with black lace. ’ 
Putfed sleeves, ornamented with black lace. ’ 
White straw hat, trimmed with white ribbon 
and flowers. White tulle veil. } 

Fic. V.—GARDEN-PARTY Dress, OF LIGHT- } 
BivuE FouLarp, figured with blue of a darker 
shade. The back is quite plain; the front has 4 
flounces, edged with white lace, surmounted by °’ 
tucks. The jacket-bodice and sleeves are trimmed 
with white lace, and the white lace waistband ° 
terminates in long loops-and-ends. Lace ruffles 
on the sleeves. Bonnet of white lace, lined 
with light-blue silk and trimmed with bluets 
or ragged-robbins. 

Fie. vi.— House oR WALKING DRESS, OF 
HELIOTROPE AND LILAC STRIPED GRENADINE. } 
The skirt is made straight and plain. The; 
bodice is rather full, the grenadine made without ° 
darts, over a close-fitting bodice made in the 


Straw hat, trimmed with red roses. 

Fig. x.—WALKING-DREss, OF LIGHT-GRAY 
SERGE, with a box-plaiting around the hem to 
simulate a skirt. The straight tunic is trimmed 


; with several rows of darker-gray braid, and opens 


on the right side to display a kilted panel. The 
jacket is of two shades of gray striped serge, and 
is faced with white serge. The collar, plastron, 
and cuffs are of white serge, striped with gray 
braid. Hat of black straw, trimmed with white 
gauze and black wings. 

Fic. X1.—EVENING- DREss, OF BLACK FiG- 


, URED NET, with the skirt, yoke, collar, and 


cuffs trimmed with rows of dull-gold braid. 
The belt and girdle are also formed of gold 
braid. It is very necessary that the trimmings 
should not be too bright in color. 

Fic. x11.—SaILor-Hat, OF WHITE STRAW, 


; trimmed. with loose rosette at the back, formed 


of white ribbon. 

Fic. x111.—HAtT, OF WHITE GAUZE, with a 
black and gold lace plaiting around the edge. 
Jet butterfly on the front. 

Fig. xtv.—Hat,. FoR A WATERING- PLACE, 
made of shirred tulle or net and trimmed with 
large pink roses. 

Fie. Xv.—NEw STYLE oF Bopick, which, with 
the skirt, is made of green India silk. A great 
deal of the fullness of the bodice comes from 
under the arms. The collar, sleeves, and waist- 


/band are of Alpine-green figured India silk. 


Hat lined with dark-green velvet and trimmed 
with daisies. 


Fic. XVI.—BONNET, OF COARSE STRAW, 


‘ trimmed with cream-colored lace and narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 
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Fig. Xvul.—CAPE PELERINE, OF BLACK LACE, 
with long mantilla-ends of lace coming from the 
neck, shirred at the waist, and tied with small 
bews of black satin ribbon at the bottom. 

Fig. xvull.—NeEwW STYLE OF BopIcE, made 
without seams at the back, Hat of black net, 
trimmed with wheat-ears. 


F 1G. X1X.—HovusE-DREss OR WATERING-PLACE } 


Dress, of LILAc FouLARD, trimmed with five 
rows of black lace. The bodice has a shawl- 


shaped drapery of black lace, and the full sleeves : 


have cuffs of the same. Black lace bonnet. 

Fie. xX.—VISITING-DREss, OF CREAM-COL- 
ORED SERGE. The straight tunic opens over a 
plain piece on the left side, and is trimmed with 
a row of golden-brown velvet. The same trim- 
ming ornaments the front of the bodice and the 
deep cuffs of the sleeves. The broad waistband 
and sash-ends are of golden-brown velvet, as is 
the straight over-jacket with square short sleeves. 
Hat of cream-colored straw, trimmed with golden- 
brown. velvet. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We give, this month, 





_ Small jackets of all shapes continue popular 
for the house or for summer street-wear; they 
, are made of black lace, white lace, embroidery, 
} or of the material of the dress. 

; Capes continue very popular, in consequence 
} of the ease with which they are put on over 
; the full high sleeves. 

3 Mantles of lace or black silk are worn with 
{long points in front and a little fullness in the 
} back at the waist-line. 

> Bonnets and hats show nothing new; the 
} bonnets are usually small, and the hats large 
} with very deep fronts and irregular brims. 
} The small capote can be converted into a small 
} hat by removing the strings, which now seem 
’ to constitute the difference between a botinet 
| and a hat. 

3 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PETITS CHAMPS. 
The material that is decidedly assuming pro- 


a great variety of styles, which will afford } portions of a renewed and universal popularity 
innumerable suggestions to those who are mak- ;is black lace, in the form of the wide single 
ing new gowns or re-making old ones. Even ; flounce, a yard and a quarter, or at least a yard, 





the most elaborate of our models can be made 
in the simplest materials, and will look well in 
them. 

Skirts remain straight with panels at the sides, 
flat and with little or no tournure at the back. 
They are full, however, though so closely plaited 
that they have a flat appearance. The Paris 
dress-makers are endeavoring to restore draped 
skirts, and small paniers are sometimes seen on 


imported gowns. At present, a little drapery on > 


the hips is introduced, no doubt to be followed 

by more decided loopings and curves later on. 
Bodices are much less simple than skirts. 

They are muck trimmed, often very irregularly 


and with two or three materials combined. ? 
Waists are both long or short, at the wearer’s 
pleasure; and a scarf, sash, or belt is worn } 


around the waist. 
ion is not to be recommended; they look much 
better in pointed bodices. 

Sleeves are in the greatest variety; but, except 


in the case of wash-dresses, they are usually } 


made rather close below the elbows and are 
generally long, sometimes falling over the hands, 
but made so as to turn back if preferred. Sleeves 
that are very high on the shoulders, full, and 
wide are only becoming to tall slender figures. 
Wash-dresses are usually made full on the 
shoulders, gathered or plaited and crossed at the 
waist, and worn with a belt and buckle. 
these bodices, the sleeves are frequently slightly 
full and put into bands or cuffs at the wrists. 


Yokes are worn with many dresses, white > 


embroidery for the yoke and sleeves taking 
the place of the velvet worn earlier in the 
season. 


For stout women, this fash- } 


With ' 


bes breadth. This revival was indicated by the 

simplicity of the unlooped, undraped, and almost 
| untrinmmestl skirts of the present day. When 
{ once velvet and heavy silks had perforce to be 
} laid aside as unseasonable and unwearable in 
; warm weather, some material had to be devised 
? to take their place, which would be at once light 
> and elegant, and which could moreover be made 
} up without trimming. The new lace dresses are 
> very elegant, those in imitation Chantilly being 
} shown in patterns which, for grace and artistic 
; merit, fully vie with those used for the real lace. 
: They are made with a plain full skirt over an 
; underskirt of black or colored satin. This under- 
) skirt has no alpaca foundation, and is not even 
finished with the once universal narrow gathered 
/ or plaited flounce. The corsage admits of more 
} variety of style, according to the taste of the 
; wearer. Black velvet sleeves in these costumes 
;are very popular, but would be intolerable in 
warm weather. However, they lend a touch of 
elegance to the toilette, which is attainable in no 
other way. These lace dresses wiil be popular 
for outdoor wear in the summer, as well as for 
house-cestumes. For every-day use, for travel- 
: ing, etc., the wide woolen lace has been revived. 
; It comes in imitations of guipure and of Spanish 
; lace, the latter style having very large flowers; 
$ and it is so light and durable that, in spite of the 
cost of the inevitable satin underskirt, they are 
; really economical dresses. They last a good deal 
; longer than cashmere or mousseline-de-laine, 
and are much less expensive than silk crapes 
‘or gauzes. A handsome black silk or satin dress 


, that has outlived the style of its original make 
‘can be beautifully and fashionably arranged by 
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putting = emulates widths of the silk or satin 5 
at the back of the skirt, the skirt front and sides ' 
being composed of black lace, as is also the cor- 
sage. If there is enough of the original material } 
for the sides, the skirt-front only may be covered | 
with the lace, either falling in loose straight folds ; 
or held down in narrow longitudinal plaits. 

Foulards maintain their popularity, and no} 
wonder, for they are at once cool and elegant and } 
dressy. The most fashionable patterns are either | 
very large or very small. The former are elabo- 
rate groups of flowers or else arabesques, scattered 
over a dove-gray or marine-blue background, 
and in dark colors or in white. A pretty and 
stylish pattern is a series of bow-knots in double | 
narrow white lines linked together and having a } 
groundwork of marine-blue or of plum-color. } 
The small spots and leaves and other minute pat- 
terns are in red or in blue, ona ground of cream- ; 
white. Alse with white grounds are the beauti- 
ful floral devices, poppies, roses, etc., as finely ; 
shaded as a water-color drawing. These are ' 
made up with the skirt finished with two or three | 
narrow bands of white lace placed just above the | 
hem and lined with white satin ribbon The 
corsage is shirred just above the waist, and has ; 
cuffs and a military collar in the lace and white : 
satin ribbon. 

‘The prettiest wrap of the season is short and is 
composed of transverse folds of black lace cross- : 
ing in the back, a loose scarf of the same material 
falling in front over a vest-shaped frontage of : 
velvet. The loose high puffed sleeves are in } 
black velvet and reach to the elbow, where they } 
are finished with a wide gathered ruffle in black 3 
lace. It is called the Rita. Short wraps are i 
naturally much more popular for summer-wear 
than the long polonaise or paletot shape, which is 
more suitable for the spring and autumn. 

Soft white woolen materials, such as India } 
cashmere, mousseline-de-laine, and even light } 
cloths, are a good deal in vogue for evening- | 
dress, especially for young girls. 

In jewelry, the most noticeable item at present ‘ 
is the number of bracelets with which a fashion- 
able lady will adorn her arms. In the slender ; 
round bangle shape, each bracelet being set with 
a single good-sized precious stone or with three 
rubies or sapphires or emeralds or diamonds, as ; 
many as ten are often seen worn together. Each 
bracelet must be set with a different kind of gem. } 

A popular style of finger-ring is a thick band 
of gold, set. with a single round ruby or sapphire, 
cut “en cabochon” (without facets) and sur- 
rounded with small brilliants, Small enameled 
brooches, representing flowers or butterflies, are 
a good deal worn. 

The newest trifle for the writing-table is a 
heavy round bottle in cut crystal in a thick spiral 
pattern, closed with a cover in hammered silver. | 
It is intended to contain dissolved gum for past- ; 
ing. 
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Very pretty decorations for dresses, in jet 
passementerie or in gold braid, are amongst the 


; novelties of the hour. One of the former, to be 
; Worn on a corsage, in black tulle worked with 


small cut jet beads and fine black silk cord, is 
composed of two narrow pointed revers and is 


{ finished at the back of the neck with a Medicis 
; collar in the same work, the whole forming a 
‘most effective trimming. A Spanish jacket in 


gold braid is shown, with a girdle and a military 


‘ collar of the same accompanying it. Then there 


are gola or silver butterflies in fine passementerie, 


‘ for the adornment of evening-dresses or of bon- 


nets, which are very delicate and beautifully 
made. A Spanish jacket in jet passementerie, 
with a girdle to correspond, looks well on one 
of the black lace dresses that are now so popular, 

The most exasperating fashion of the hour is 
that of long skirts for walking-dresses. The 
hem must touch the foot in front, and the back- 
breadths must trail on the ground at least a 
finger-length. This style compels the wearer to 
hold up her skirt whenever she chances to find 
herself in the street in muddy weather, and is 


} altogether absurd and trying. 


The newest pattern for gentlemen’s socks is 
in a deep blue, a shade lighter than marine-biue, 
with very narrow white stripes—or rather lines— 
extending up the foot and ankle. The monogram 
of the wearer is worked in white silk on the 
dark-blue point of the foot. This style is shown 
in fine cotton hosiery, and is then accompanied 
with a full suit of underwear matching the socks 
precisely, and shown in gauze flannel as well as 
in cotton webbing. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRL’s Dress, OF BLUE AND BUFF 
STRIPED TENNIS-FLANNEL. The skirt and 
blouse are gathered; the blouse opens with a 
; blue silk Directoire collar over a small plastron 


: of spotted blue and buff flannel. A blue woolen 
; cord is worn under the blouse. Deep silk cuffs 


on the loose sleeves. Hat of blue straw, with a 
straw-colored edge. 

Fic. 11.—GIRL’s DREss, OF GREEN, WHITE, 
AND Dutti-Rep SuRAH. The skirt is bias and 


; is trimmed with a narrow band of dull-red silk. 


The bias bodice fits loosely, is gathered in a 


; point over a plastron of the red silk, and con- 
; fined at the waist by a narrow red ribbon sash 
‘ tied at the side. The full sleeves have pointed 


cuffs of red silk. 
Fie. 11.—Boy’s Suit, oF BRowN AND WHITE 
CHECKED TWEED. The knickerbockers are full, 


‘ the blouse-waist is plaited to a yoke, back and 


front, and has a belt of brown leather. Loose 
sleeves, collar, and cuffs of plain brown tweed. 
FG. 1v.— BONNET, OF CREAM-COLORED SURAH, 


’ for a child three or four years old. 
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WAITING FOR THE BOATS. 
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ANGE BLOSSOMS, LEAVES AND FRUIT: 
FOR SIDE-BOARD SCARF. 














UNDER THE BIRCH 
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DGSIGN FOR A MAT. 
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A TROUBLED HOUR. [See the Story, “In Spite of All.”] 





THE EVENING WALK. 
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“The children, flower-laden every one, 
Walk slowly homeward when the day is done.” 
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“GIVE US THIS DAY—” 
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DESIGN FOR PHOTOGRAPH- HOLDER KiMBROIDERY 





STARTING OFF. [See the Story, “In One Morning.”’] 












[See the Story, “In One Morning.”’] 
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A JUNE TWILIGHT. 
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